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MILITAFy CURRICULUM WOSmMS 



1)16 ndlitazy-developed currlcul\ji materials in this course 
padcskge were selected fay the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education Military Curricui«n Project for dissem- 
ination to the six regional Curri culun Coordination Centers and 
other instructional materials agencies. The purpose of 
disseminating tliese courses was to make curriculum materials 
developed by the military more accessible to vocational 
educators in the civilian setting. 

I^e oourse materials were acquired » evaluated by project 
staff and practitioners in the field, and prepared for 
dissemination. Materials vAiich were specific to the military 
ware deleted, copyrighted materials were either omitted or afjpro- 
val for their use was obtained. These oourse packages contain 
curriculum resource materials ^^ch can be adapted to support 
vocational instruction and curriculum development. 



The National Center 
Mission Statement 



The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education's mission is to increase 
the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, 
and organizations to solve educational prob- 
lems relating to individual career planning, 
preparation, and progression. The National 
Center fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating k lowledge througii research 

• Developing educational programs and 
products 

• Evaluating individual program needs 
and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and 
products 

• Operating information systems and 
services 

• Conducting leadership devetopment and 
training programs 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT 

Military Curriculum Materials 
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Prouram Information Office 

The National Center for Rssearch in Vocational 

Education 
Tha Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road. Columbus. Ohio 43210 
Telephone: 6l4/486-366Sor Toll Free 800/ 
848-4815 within the continental 
(excaptOhio) 
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•n activity to increase the accessibility of 
military^eveloped curriculum materials to 
vocational and technical educators. 

This project, funded by the U.S. Office of 
€duc9tion, rncludes the identification and 
acquisition of curriculum materials in print 
form from the Coast Guard, Air Force, 
Army, Marine Corps and Navy* 

^ Access to military curriculum materials is 
provided through a "Joint Memorandum of 
Understanding" between the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Oepartment of Defense. 

The acquired materials are reviewed by staff 
and subject matter specialists, and courses 
deemed applicable to vocational and tech- 
nical education are selected for dissemination. 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education is the U.S* Office of 
Education's designated representative to 
acquire the materials and conduct the project 
activities. 

Proiect Staff: 

Wesley E. Budke, Ph.D., Director 
National Center Clearinghouse 

Shirley A. Chase, Ph.D. 
Project Director 



What Materials How Can These 

Are Available? Materials Be Obtained? 



One hundred twenty courses on microfiche 
(thirteen in paper form) and descriptions of 
each have been provided to the v6cationat 
Curriculum Coordination Centers and other 
instructional materials agencies for dissemi- 
nation. 

* 

Course materials include programmed 
instruction, curriculum outlines, Instructor 
guides, student workbooks and technical 



Contact the Curriculum Coordination Center 
in your region for information on obtaining 
materials (e.g.^ availability and cost). They 
will respond to your request dto^ctly or refer 
you to an instructional materials agency 
closer to you. 
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1 Social Problems of Police Administration 
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COUIISt CONTINT 





2. Personal Perception 

a. Given a listing of present day Issues on confrontations, 
disturbances and disorders, express In writing a personal 
attitude toward these Issues and present a brief resume of 
CORinents. CTS: 8 Heas: W 
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PLAN OF WSTmiCtlON/LESSON ft AM PART I (CMtlninHM SliMt) 



COURSE CONTENT 



SUPPORT MATERIALS AND ctllDANCE 
Student Instructional Materials 

SW 3AZR31271 . Psychological Aspects of Riot Control Text 
Psychology of~Life by F.L. Rush» Scott, Foresman and Co., 1963 

Personal Perception Exercise - KBOlOO 

i 

Training Methods 
Discussion (1 hr) 
Performance (1 hr) 

Instructional Guidance 

Allow students sufficient time to complete student perception exercise. 
Have students present a brief resume of comments. Assign students a 
special project on racial groups, ethnic groups, established organizations, 
disturbances or disorders. 
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COUMt TtTLK 

Social Problem of Police Administration 



COURM CONTtMT 



DURATIOH 



3. Social Science Concepts and Theory 

a. Presented situations Illustrating social science concepts/ 
theories, detemrine which concept/ theory Is Illustrated and how it 
effects duty performance. 
CTS: i, Meas: W 



I 



b. Given situations Illustrating reaction to frustrations, 
determine the effect of reaction to frustration while performing 
police duty. CTS: 2. Heas: W 



of d^feni 



c. Given situations Illustrating the use of defense mechanisms. 
Identify the effect of defense mechanisms while performing police 
duty. CTS: 9, Meas: W 

d. Presented situations illustrating problem areas In Inter- 
personal coimwnl cations. Identify the areas that prevent effective 

'group cohesiveness. CTS: 8, 9, Meas: W 

e. Presented situations characterizing the three basic stereo- 
types that InfluenA personal behavior, identify each stereotype 
characterized. CTS: 8, 12, Meas: W 
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COUKM COHTINT 



SUPPORT WTERIALS AND GUIDANCE 



Student Instructional Materials 

SW 3AZR81271. Psychological Aspects of Riot Control 

Rating Life Change Chart 

Ghetto Test 

Rigidity Test . , « C4 

Texts: Urban Racial Violence in the 20th Century by J. Baskin, 

Glancoe Press 1969. 

Prejudice and Race Relations b y R.W. Mack, Quadrange 
booKS " Wt. — 

Psychology and Life , by F,L. Rush, Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Audio Visual Aids 

F^lms: FLC 2UoA, Battle of East St. Louis 

FLO 20-01 90MA, Tough Minded Supervision 



Training Methods 
Discussion (7 hrs) 
Performarice (2 hrs) 
CTT Assignments (2 hrs) 
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COUMI CONTINT 



*4. Prejudice, 01 scrlnl nation and Mtnorlty Groups 

a. Presented situations Illustrating problems Involving 
prljudlce and discrimination which prevent effective i^ce relation- 
sMpt. Identify the problem area. CTS: 3, Haas: W v 

b. Given a listing of specific behavior patterns of minority 
oroups. identify the group of *<h1ch they are characteristic. 
CTS: 3, Meas: W 

c. Presented situations Illustrating police/conwunity 
relations. Identify those programs most likely to succe«»d. 
CTS: 2, Meas: W 
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OOUM CONtlMT 



SUPPORT MATERIALS AND GUIDANCE 



Student iTtstructlonal Materials 

hychologkal Aspects of Riot Control 
Supplementary Text QS 1011, Human Relations In ATC 
Text: Voices of Dissent by F. Lane, Prentice-Hall Inc. 1970 
^SH, Cultural Traits and Behavioral Patterns of Minority Groups 

Audio Visual Aids 

Transparencies: DeTinltlon of Prejudice 

Definition of Discrimination 
Hyrdal - Rank of Discrimination 

Films: AFIF 240, The Prejudice Film 
AFIF 214, Heritage in Black 
SFP-2219. Land of the Brave 



Training Methods 

Discussion (6 hrs} 

CTT Assignments (2 hrs) 
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Social Probltwi of Mica M«1n1stra1ton 



COUUI CONTINT 



5. Crowds and Mobs 

a. Given situations illustrating the activities of several 
types of ciwds, identify each typa of crowd. CT5: 4, N^as: W 

b. Presented descriptive actions of unruly crowds, identify 
the behavior dynamics associated with each crowd. CIS: 4,Ja. 
Meas: W 

c. Presented situations illustrating the activities of «ob 
leaders, identify the tactics and techniques used to transform 
crowds Into mobs. CTS: 6. 7» Heas: W 

d. Given situations Illustrating nob activities, identify 
the activities which were preplanned. CTS: 7., Meas: W 
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COUfttI COMTINT 



SUPPORT MATERIALS AND GUIDANCE 



Student Instructional Material $ 
SN 3AZR81271. Psychological Aspects of Riot Control 
Text: Ri ots. Revolts and Insurrections by R.M. Mombolsse, 
Banners tone House • 1967. 

Audio Visual Aids 

Pftms: fit 20100. Battle of Chicago 

FM 013. The Whole World is Watching 

Training Methods 
Discussion (3 hrs) 
CTT Assignments (2 hrs) 
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6. AfUr-Actlon Reports 

a. Given repofts that describe actual disorders. Identify 
the limitations and restrictions imposed on Law Infoi^cemerit 
Officials perforwing civil disturbance duties. CTS: 2, 10» 1£ 
Heas: W 
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COURSE CONTINT 



SUPPORT MATERIALS AND GUIDANCE 



Student Inytrvctlonal Material s 
After- Act ion Reports 

Training Methods 
Discussion (3 hrs) 
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7. Student Reports 

a. When assigned • project covering racial groups, ethnic 
groups. esUbllshed organizations, disturbances and disorders, 
prepare and pr«sent a briefing validating the findings. CT?: Ji 
Meas: PC 

8. Related Training (Identified In Course Chart) 
g. 'Measurement 

a. Measurement 

b. Test Critique 

10. Course Critique and Graduation 
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SUPPORT Mf^TERIALS AND GUIDANCE 



Training Hethods 
Wscussion (.5 hr) 
Ptrformance (3.5 hrs) 
err Asslgnmtnts (2 hrs) 



nstnictlonal Guidance 

lave students present their >^cial projects and critique each. 
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INTRODUCTION 

PART 1 - AMSRICAN CULTURE 

SAciolegists. basing th«ir findings on •mpirical studies of major vaUie-orienUtions 
in Amarican sociaty, art generaUy agrosd on th« foHowiag salient characUristtcs of 
Arnvrican culture and the American character. 

*» 'Achie»ement» and 'Succeei ' . . First, American culture ik marked by a 
central ttrast opon parsooal achievement. especUlly eecuUr occupational achievement. 
Th* *euccese story* and th« reapcct accorded to the self-made man are distinctly 
American, if anything is. Our society has been highly competitive—a society in which 
ascribed sUtue in the form of fixed, herediUry social stratification has been minimited 
It hps endorsed Horallio Alger and has glorified the rail splittot who becomes pres- 
ident .... All •iSetiee have standards of character and proficiency. . • • The 
comparatively etriking feature of American culture is its tendency to identify standards 
of pereonal excellence with competitive occupational achievement. . . Business 
succeea seems to be a dominant focus, but not the dominant value-pattern, in American 
society, (which is what sociologists call "moral individualism, " i. e. the basic premise 
that individuals, not classes, *re the real competing units. A man is said to reap his 
reward by "his own" efforts, kkills, and perseverance.] . . . 

** *AetivitY» and 'Work ' --In the United SUtes is to be found what is almost the i<^al 
type of a culture that etreeses activity. ... A noUblc series of observers have 
overwiielmingly agreed that America is the land o£ haste and bustle, of strenuous 
competition, of ceaseless activity and agiUtion. In this culture, the individual tends 
to •face outward' --to be interested in making things happen in the exUrnal world. . 

This pnttern-- which forms a leit motif in American history--may be explained 
histAricaUy, of course, as developing out of religious tradition. frooUer experience, 
ceaseless change, vast opportunity, and fluid social structure. . . . Directed and 
disciplined activity in a regular occupation is a particular form of this basic orientation. 
If Justice Holmes could say that the purpose of life Is to function, ' the resonance his 
word* aroused in t^m culture applied particularly to work in a full time vocaUon. This 
high evaluation of work has been caUed typical of ttie culture by many students of the 
American scene. ... If distinctive foci of vnluee can be found in thia complicated 
culture, it seems that one -should look into the strong positive appreciation of the 
support for worldly , initrumenUl activism . From this emphasis follows the stress 
upon universal standards of performance. And this in turn . . . implies a concern 
with universalisin i opportunity (or performance to a high degree, and with encouraging 
the maintenance of the full capacities of individuals for valued performance. So it is 
that ctforts to improve health conditions and extend educational opportunities are often 
approved on these grounds. Consistent with the main values also are the high evalua- 
tion* placed upon teamwork and upon executive or managerial roles, the approval of 
techaology (as 'control of the world'), and the distinctive form 6l individualism in 
which the emphasis ie upon perntissiveness for a wide variety of achievements, . . 

" 'Moral OrienUtton *--A third major value -configuration relates to a particular 
type of ethical quality in the toUl cultural orienUtion. Authoriutive obutrverM from 
TocqueviUe. through Bryce, Siegfried, and ethers, down to such recent studies as 
those of Vernon L. Parrington, Margaret Mead, Gunnar Myrdal. and Harold X-«ski, 
have agreed on at leaat one point: Americans tend to 'see the world m moral 
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terms. • . . . It it attcrud that tbr quaBt-mythipal figure, the 'typical American.' 
Ihinks in terms of right or wronK» KOOd or H«d» ethical or unethical. This attitude 
goes beyond queationt of ea)>edi«tticy or tnimediate utility* *and beyond purely tradi* 
tional or customary criteria of behavior- -to test conducit againtit lome systematic 
ethical principles. . . The present* uf element of moral overstrain m our 
culture seems to be eaUblished. This has a wide range of consequences, including 
ritualism, vacillating or compensatory behavior* 'split between theory and practice, ' 
•O-called 'hypocrisy, • and so on. Individuals facing severe tension between their\ 
incorporated ethics and current social 'realities* may resolve the conflict by developing 
a militant reform nr.entality or becoming 'cynical. "... The central themes of 
morality in America have undoubtedly had a common base an<± unffic:! direction, 
derived from Judaic-Christian ethics. Of special importance has been the so-called 
PuriUn ethic. Beginning as a rigidly theocratic system, it has gone through drastic 
modifications. . . . When work came to be interpreted as a sign of 'grace assuring 
aalvAtion, it turned to a morality in which economic success became prima facie 
evidence of moral correctness . . . 

"' Humanitarian Mores '- -'Humanitarianism' --[is used] to refer to another 
important value cluster in American society, meaning by it, emphasis upon any type 
of diainlerested concern and helpfulness, including personal kindliness, aid and 
comfort. sponUneous aid in mass disaster, as well, as the more impersonal patterns 
of organised philanthropy. Do these things represent important values in America? 
It would be easy to atnass contrary evidence* We could cite the expulsion and 
•xtevmination of the ihdians. the harsher aspects of slavery, the sweatshop pattern 
in industry, and a long caUlog of child labor, lynching, vigilantes, and social callou^- 
siess in many forms. Probably few peoples have so copiously documented and analyzed 
what they themselves consider to be the 'bad' aspects of their history. ... [Xt should 
be noted, however, that) the failure to follow the standard^ of concern and helpfulness 
have not been defended as legitin\ate in themselves; they have been interpreted as 
deviance from a criterion which is not basically challenged, or •justified' in terms of 
other, allegedly more vital values. . . . CerUin patterns of mutual helpfulness and 
generosity were already apparent in colonial America . and have persisted down 
to the present time. . Such hypotheses as 'Americans are especially likely to 
identify with the '^underdog" rather than the "bully"' . . . are indicated in a quick 
imjmlsive sympathy for people who are in distress 'by no fault of their own'; in anger 
at the overbearing individual, group, or nation; in pride Am%;rica as a haven for the 
downtrodden and oppressed. The proverbial generosity of American people toward 
societies facing nuiss disaster--for example, earthquakes, floods, fire, famine-.has 
elements of exaggeration and myth; but it does index a real and persistent theme 
broadly based on religious or quasi-religious ideas of brotherhood, even though it 
has often been overridden by dividing interests ani competing values. . 

Efficiency and PracticaUty **AmericAn emphasis upon efficiency has consistently 
impressed outside observers. . . . 'Efficient' is a word of high praise in a society 
that has long emphasized adaptability, technological innovation, economic expansion. 
up-to-.datrness, practicality, expediency, 'getting things done. • The mere listinK of 
these words and phrases serves to bring out the multiple extenaiMS of efficiency as a 
standard against which activity is judged. Such a sUndard is premised in the first 
place upon that active orientation to the world of the here and now, so characteristic 
of our culture. As we have emphasized, this crucially important canalization of 
interest at once sets this society apart from societies placing grealc-r cniphasiH upon 
esthetic, contemplative, ritualistic, mystical, or otherworldly concerns. . . - The 
theme of practicality points us again to activistic, rational, and secular (but 'ethical') 
emphases of the culture; at the same time it hints of possible tendencies toward the 
dissipation of the content of 'ultimate' values in favor of intmediate adapUbility to 
immediate interests and satisfaction. 
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* *Pr»Mfe»> »-rrom ihc society*! ••rU««l formation Ihere hat be«n a diffuse 
coAatoUaCion of ^Uefa and attitudoa that may be called the cult of progreaa, , • . 
From TocqueviUc to Latkl* inquiring foreign obaervera have been impreeaed with 
tho Caith in progreat and the high evaluaUon of the future in the United States aa 
contrmated with Europe. Americana have felt their present to be better than their 
paat and hiive felt adequate to deal with a future that will be atUl better. . 

" Material Comfort - -In the twentiea during the triumph of the ao-called New Era 
(of Permanent Prosperity)^ a highly critical French observer could say of Americans 
that they •consider it only natural that their slightest whim should be gratified. ' (Andre 
Sieefricd^ America Cornea of Age . New York. 1927) . . Siegfried's comment points 
attention (o the value placed upon a high level of material comfort; . . . the 'American 
standard of living' has its undertones and overtones of meanings--from nationalistic 
identification, to symbol of success, competence, and power and from a token of moral 
excellence to something very close to a terminal goal at the level of hedonistic gratifi- 
cation. . . . There is some criticism that passive gratification elements in American 
society h^ve been receiving increased emphasis in recent decades. The most obvious 
. . index of this trend is provided by commercial advertising that emphasixes com- 
fort and effortless graUfication: eat thia. chew this, drink that; Uke a vacation; be 
catered to; and so on. The major focus is upon receiving, looking at^ being catered 
to* in short, maximum pleasurable sensation with minimum effort or activity. Televi- 
sion and motion pictures are perhaps the clearest examples. 'Spectator' sports fit the 
same pattern-*huge audiences watch others perform, . . . 

" Equality -- . . - This society in its formative periods was one that could, and 
wished to» break with its hierarchical tradition. . . . This result was favored by 
fundamenUl objective and ideological conditions, . . Until the late 19th century, 
America was able to develop without having to face widespread conQict b*tween the 
principle of equality and the principles of achievement or freedom.' . . However, 
as Tocqueville s^w more than i century ago, America had to face sooner or later a 
conflict of values that he described as a contradiction between the principle of freedom 
and the principle of equality For insUnce, the cumulative effect of freedom to pursue 
indiridual advantage, given the opportunities and institutional framework of 19th- 
century America, was to destroy equality of condition. . . . Both liberty and equality 
are authentic and historically inaeparable parts of Western democratic tradition, but 

for all their affinity their union has often posed perplexing dilemmas If equality 

is a basic value in our society, it'muit meet our operational tests: (1) the individual 
must feel guilt, shame, or ego deflation when he acts in ipequaliUrian ways; (2) there 
must be sanctions supported by the effective conrununity for confornuty or nonconformity. 
The extensiveness of these reactions must be weighed against parallel responses to any 
behavior manifesting hierarchical principles of human relations. Although no such 
quantitative assessment can be made from the available evidence, it is nevertheless 
reasonably clear that inequalities, hierarchical emphases, and various kinds of discrim- 
inaUons are comnon in American life. . . The problem can be grasped more readily 
if we differentiate among the several senses in which equality may be a value. . 
Extrinsic valuations focus upon what a person has ; intrinsic valuation concerns what 
the person is ^ua individual. ... At the level of explicit doctrine, intrinsic equality 
is widespread in American culture. . . . At the level of overt inUrpersohal relations, 
adherence to a sense of intrinsic human value is discernible in a wide variety of 
•pecific behaviors- -perhaps most obviously in 'democratic manners. ' America has 
always impressed observers from more rigid and hierarchical societies as being 
marked by an extraordinary informality, directness, and lack of sUtus consciousness 
in person-to-perion conUcts. This general openness of social relations can only be 
mainUined in a culture in which intrinsic personal value is a wid^spre d and effective 
assumption. . . On the other hand, . . running through the whole society is the 
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•Alient thread of nonequaUUrUn bttlUft and practices conceriiiiig Interporsonal 
reUtiofit with persons of a different racial or ethnic grouping* Nevertheless, in 
our provisiotfuil appraisal equality rather than hierarchy seems on the whole character* 
islic of concrete social relations- ^although perhaps more clearly at the level of the 
l ^oaU and sUndsrds of conduct than in the uneven compromises of going practiccv . . 
A second major type of equality consists of specific formal rights and obligations 
It is in this equality of specified rights that the second major cheme of American 
equality has developed, rather than in doctrines of equal individual potentialities, 
achievements, or rewards. , , . A third type of equality is subsUntivo equality of 
social and, above all, economic rewards. Here it seems quite clear that the principles 
of economic freedom and individual achievement have strongly dominated principles of 
equality* The reigmaig conception has been that of equality of opportunity rather than 
equality of condition . , . . In widest perspective it appears that Ae inequalities that 
are felt in American culture to contravene equality values most severely are of two 
kinds: first, th#^ denial of nominally universal rights of citizenship and violations of 
nominally universal rules of impersonal justice; second, the denial of opportunities 
for schievement in the formally open competitive order. It is certainly true that 
American culture has never found it overly difficult to tolerate great differences in 
types of individual privileges or rewards. . 

"£££fiitSUIl-*' • • The verbal affirmation of the value of freedom is widespread 
and persistent (in American society) • - - It is in the peculiar features of^e concept 
of freedom to which value is atUched in America that our present interest centers We 
know for insUnce that when American leaders and the l^eaders of the Soviet Union say 
they value freedom, * the words do not carry identical value loadings. . . * Broadly 
speaking, the Soviet conception of freedom emphasises security in the sense of rights 
to employment, medical care, economic support, educatjion^ t^d cultural participation 
within an accepted framework set by the neo*Marxist sUte. In tiiis system many of 
the liberties prixed in Anglo-American culture are regarded as i^rrelevant if not 
meaningless. On the other hand, American spokesmen emphasise freedom of speech 
and assembly, a multiparty. represenUtive political system, 'private enterprise, ' ' 
freedom to change residence and employment, ... A major implicit cultural premise 
in the dominant valuation of freedom has been the equating of 'freedom' witb control by 
diffuse cultural structure rather than by a definite sof ial organization . Thus, it has 
seemed to make a . great difference whether the individual receives a certain income or 
has a certain type of occupation' as a result of an apparently impersonal, anonymousp 
diffuse, competitive process, as against 'being forced* to accept that employment or 
remuneration by law or by the command of a visible social authority. . Upon this 
kind of axiomatic basis, American culture has tended to identify a very great variety 
of forms of personal dependence as not freedom. . . . The widespread reluctance to 
Uke employment as a domestic servar. and the low evaluation atUched to this type of 
occupation appear to reflect in part this . . . complex. One of the earliest and most 
persistent criticisms of American society by aristocratically minded foreign observers 
has concerned the absence of a docile serving. class and the impertinence of the lower 
orders. The underlying psychological constellation in traditional American attitudes 
toward freedom thus seems to be a posture of self-confidence and cxpansivcness, 
coupled with a tendency to reject all absolute claims to personal authority. . . . Not 
'.plebiscite democracy' but 'inalienable rights' reflects the central value* . . . 

"EKternsl Conformitv **Even as early as the 1830*s, Tocqueville commented on the 
necessity of safeguards against a possible 'tyranny of the majority' in America. . 
Nearly a century later Siegfried . . visualised America as a land of vast uniformity 
in speech, manners, housing, dress, recreation, and politically expressed ideas. In 
1948 Laski pointed to an *amaaing uniformity' of values, thought that "businesn mort w' 
had permeated the culture, and tried to show that 'the American spirit required that 
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"^"•'^S/LHotfb.tw.n I WO .»d World War U European ob.ervr. 

oriinahtv ar. European value., which-aro foraiga to the Amer can. Hi. value. 
!!! Ik. revr.e of the.t: .dherenc. to typo. a|roem*ntS .imlUrity. • . In 

to lesialate conformity--, tendency acUd out agaia aad again, from the ••'^^ ™ " J 
S Pr^lblrioa and lb. Hay. Office. In the field of ^-'^^'^^I'^^^'ll^^^^ 
United Suto. ha. produced it. Thore.u. it. Henry Ceor|e, it. fre.e '^'f*^" '"T^ 
•r. a con.ld.r.d judgment would b. that re.Uy radical nonconformity in •P^'J^'^y 
^.St L. not been olftanding. at lea.t in compari.on with othe- ^"^''J'^^'.^"*^ 
^Ve. American .individuali.m. » taken in brc^do.t '^'^'l^J^'^'^^^l'^^^^ 
reiection of the .Ute .nd Impatience with re.traint. upon economic 

to .et the autonomou. individual up in rebellion a.ain.t f^^^^^J^.^, ^e 
notion of joiner.. individuaU.m tend, to be . matter of 'group ^'^'^^^^^^^^V^^,/. 
^rticuUrlaed behavior of .ubculture. Intore.tingly •'^'^'^\'^2nioZiil ^ven 

^ ieily of American cult-.r. tend, to produce a »Pon J^^^^^^ '^^.^TouV grouj^ 

Uie varied cultural background, of the population and 

•hould continue to live together in the .ame .ociety, conformity in external, become, a 
lot?!^ '^ocircrrrency- m^ it po..ible to continue the .ociety in .pUe of many 
cla.he. of intore.'t. and ba.ic value.. . . • 

>nd S,cuUr R.tion.lity — . The prime quality of '.cience' i. not in it. 

,ppii ::;:::;butinit.ba.icmethod^ f --'^'^^^"vrrrir/di;' Vcte^c" 

:i ^IZ!^::^!^^:^':!'^ ..^ona^:[i'c.Vn7iwJ;aU^^ science 
; JjTcipuie^ ratic^^^^^^^^^ -Cive; it require, .y.tomattc diligence .rfd hone.ty; 

l^t congruent wiS, the 'mean.' empha.i. of the cultur—the focu. ^"J"" ^l****" 
prag^Ttfem ind efficiency and the tendency to minimi., ab.olute. ^ ^'"^""^'^ J^T. 
lll'S^^Z ;?.cier.ce profu.ely reward the etriving. for .elf-extemah.ing ma.tery of 
the environment. . - . 

••fin .umm.ry. ) American culture i. organi.ed around the atUmpt .t ^^^^/^ 

rather ^In^ii^L' Wfiii-i ^^T^rof ie«rl 

the refuwTto .ccept ..cetic renunciation; the po.itivc encouragement of de.ire. 

r ute.. in ^iw:r the^ppro^ and .o on. ^/^^'^^n 

Tn the ..ternmrworld of thing, and event., of the palpable and xmm^te, J^^^' 
" fnner experience of meaning and affect. It. geniu. i. manipulative rather than 
co^rmoUtive It. world-view tend, to be open rather than clo.ed: it empha.ize. 
cSTntT C miveme^^^ it. central per.onality type, are adaptive acce.aible outgoing 
aSj /..'imruti". In wide hi.torical and comparative per.pecUvo. the cuUu re place. 
". priiiTry faith in r.tionali.m a. oppo.ed to traditionaU.m; it --r^t'vTbee^done 
orientr.tron.ly to the future, doe. not accept thing, ju.t becau.e they have been done 
::i:r; 'cro?elVrcUted to th. .bov.. i. .h. dimen.ion of or6^^^^^ 'j;-^ 
un.yatematic ad hoc acceptance of tran.itoty experience. (Thi. "T^.V 
™^d in theTrb;;; middle cla..e.. ) With con^picuou. "l*"',^;'"^;' 
n«r^r.ali.tie rather than a particulari.tic ethic. In Interper.onal relnUon.. the 
l e?JL7o? the va lue .y.tem i. on the .ide of ' horUontal' rather tha. 'vertisil' empha.e.: 
li^rela?onr no/.«perordinate-.ubordinate relation.; equality rather than hierarchy, 
niect't: incrUaed .train, and modification., the received culture -ph.;-. 

#^eSS^r"r^^^^^^^^ 

?„ ^tTvT in."um^n Jl ma.tery of the world in accordance with univer.ah.tic .tandard. 
of performance. ..." (Ref. I. pp. 421 -470 pa..im.. ) 
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Aiillwr-celttiniiist-l«ach«r Max l^rn«r vl«w» the American character in itt 
conUmporary world context: "Conimentatore on American treiti delight in quotinf 
D« Crewcoeur'e cUetlc remark that 'the American is a new man who acts on new 
prlMcl^oe. ' One shoulTadd that while the American was a novue homo when 
De Crevecoeur wrote hie Letter* from an American Farmer toward the end of the 
18th century, he ia no longer to In the mid.20th. He ia no longer an *xpcriment: he 
hae beea proved a succcsa. by every standard of wealth, slitter, preatige, freedom, 
and powor. Wherever history pours fresh molten meUl. in inductrUl achievement, 
Uving standards, and political freedom, inevitably it make, him at loaat in part the 
mold. The American has become the 'New World man'--the archetypal man of the 
Wast. . . . Amoricans are not loved in the world today, althouglr they deeply desire 
affection. In the countries of color there is a good deal of suspicion of them, and even 
some hatred, la the older civiltaationB of £urope there ia a kind of patronisiiig con- 
tempt «h4ch pasees for anti-Americanism. Throughout the world there is a fear of 
the currant American stress on arms and money. Yet it remains true that the principal 
imperUlism the American exercises is the imperialism of attraction. U he is not 
admired, he is envied; and even his enemies and rivals pay him the homage of imitation 
People throughout the world turn almost as by a tropism to the American image. To be 
American is oo longer to be only a nationality. It haa become, along with Communism 
and In Hvalry with it. a key pattern of action and values. So summary a conquest of 
the world imagiAaUon. never before achieved without arms and coloniiation. is proof 
of an inner harmony between America and the modern spirit. It is because of this 
harmony that America has acted as a suction force, drawing from everywhere people 
attuned to iU baeic mode* of Ufe. . . . There ha* been from the start a marriage of 
true mind* between the American and the type-man of the modern era. the New World 
man. To the question, wonderfully put in 1782 by De Crevecoeur in his American 
Farmer. "What then is thf American, this new man? ' De Tocqueville sought an 
answer on hi* vl*it In the 1830's. The greatnes* of his book lay at least partly in its 
portrayal of a young civilisation in which incipient European force* could reach their 
climactic form. In America the main trends of tendency that were dammed up in 
Europe Itself were to find expre**ion. A* Robert Payne ha* put it. 'America is 
Europe with all the waUs down. ' Although . . . America i*-a definable civilization 
in itself, it first emerged as an offshoot from the larger entity of the West which was 
seeking a New World form. The American is the eoncentrited embodiment of Western 
man. more sharply deUneated, developed under more urgent conditions, but with most 
of the essential traits present." \Re(. 2. pp. 61-2) 
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PART U - MINORITIES IN AMERICAN UFE 

••A minority in a •ociolofical is a group that iuffort some typ« of ditcrimi- 

nmtiofi or cjiplolUtion «l tho hands of aiioihor group. (Rof. 1, p. 877) '^People that 
havo undorgofie oubordination in iatergroup rolaiions aro gantralW rafarred to at 
mlAOVitias; thair suparordinatao in oUhis may bo callad sithar 'majoritias* or dominant 
SroMps. Accordiag to traditional uoaga, tha concapts minority and dominant or msjoiKty 
do not apply to avory concaivabla typo of social group, but only to racial, religious, or 
athfUc (nationality) groups. In aach cat^a mambers of tha group ragard thsmsclvas and 
nro ragardad by others as distinctive iii biological, cultural, psychological, or historical 
aspacts* Basidas being subject to oubo rdination, nUnorities are underprivileged in one 
or more ways and they are the Urgcts c t prejudice. Usually they are on the defensive, 
acutely aeoaitiva to group alignments and their statue therein* . * . Like minorities, 
dominant or majority groups do not necessarily depend on their numerical position in 
relation to other groups to account for their social eUtus. They are not statistical 
categories t despiU the literal meanings of the terms minority and majority. A majority 
group need not be larger in numbers than a minority group. Sociologically speaking, 
majorities are those races, religious groups, and nationalities that have social power, 
tha ability to exploit the service or regulate the subservience of other groups. This they 
can do by utiUaini any source of power — weapons, property, financial resources, 
special fcnowledgeL managerial and executive function, and eminence derived from myths, 
legend, and hiaMry. The social power enjoyed by majorities or dominant groups 
becomea embedded in the mores. Furthernru>re, their dominatio^f minorities is 
supported by syatems of enacted law and sU>us ascription. It is rationalited by ethnocen^ 
trism, stereotypes, and elaborate theories of biological deternUnism In the power 
relations between dominnnt and minority groups there is persistent conHict varying in 
degrees of intensity and explicitness. Whereas dominant groups tend to seek to sup- 
press minority assartion and lo reUin the sUtus quo in the distribution of power, minor- 
ities attempt either to gain autonomy or to achieve equality of status end opportunity. 
ReciprocaUy perceptible differences are helpful in perpetuating dominant and minority 
group relations. These may be alleged as well as real* and they may be sonutic, 
cultural, or both* In the course of time, the relations between dominint and minority 
groups ere institutionaliaed by a 'vicious circle* of stimuli and responses. The social 
inferiority of the minority^ group tends to provide justification for the dominant group's 
discrimination against them. This, in turn, works to make minority group individuals 
reepond in ways that further strengthen the stereotypes held about them. Memberships 
in minority and dominant groups are hot mutually exclusive. It is possible for a person 
to have dominant and minority roles simultaneously. This possibility stems from the 
fact that tha minority-dominant group typology has a three*fold foundation in race, 
religion, and nationality. In addition there are secondary sUtus-providing traits such 
as nativity. For example, while most people think of American Negroes as a minority 
group, one must remember that American Negroes are for the moot part native-born, 
Gentiles, and ProstesUnts. As such they cannot avoid much of the dominant-group 
psychology and incviubly many of them share the hostility against the foreign-born, 
Jewa» and Roman Catholics. Similarly, most Romari Catholics in the United SUtes, 
members of a prominent religious minority, are simultaneously not only Gentiles but 
preponderantly whites. These identifications give them two significant dominant-group 
roles. American Jews, too, as whites, are also in a position to couple a dominant 
group sUtue with the minority sUtus of being Jewish. These are but a few of the many 
varieties of jointly held and conflicting roles played by a given race, religious j;roup, 
or nationality.** (Kef. 2, pp. 3-S) 

'"Conventionally, the majority for donUnant group in the United States] is defined as 
the white, ProtesUnt, native-born segment of the popuUtion - wiih antecertenis who are 
Anglo-Saxon or from Germany, the Low Countries, and Scandinavia. There are thus 
many racial, religious, and ethnic minorities. . . . All minorities added together 
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iMiiwhlitts, Catholics* Jews ^ comprise at least 4S percent of the population. " (Ref. 3. 
pp. 277*271) ToUowiriK arc descriptions of some of the best-known types of American 
minorities ' 

American Indiana . ''Historically, the first of the contemporary minority groups in 
what is now the United States was the American Indian*" (Ref. 1. p. 877) **White 
colonisers from the beginning fought the Indians who opposed their settlements. Eventu- 
ally the white man drove most of them out of their territory. (Ref. pp* 648*649) 
**Treaties made by the Unitfrd States with Indian tribes wjsre repeatedly broken, and 
wars between the tribes and whites continued until near the end of the 19th century. 
Some of the defeated tribes disappeared by amalgamation ¥rith others or through wat s 
asMl epidemics, but many became wards of the federal government, living on reserva- 
tlone> After the practice of conducting Indian relations by treaty was abandoned in 1H71. 
ioter*-^! tribal affaire became subject to increasing regulation. Tne General Allotment 
Act of lt87 failed to encourage individual land Ownership as desired It was repealed 
by the lodian Reorganisation Act of 1934. which allowed greater tribal self-government 
and provided loan funds for economic purposes. Meanwhile, an act of 1924 extended 
citisenship to all Indians born within the United States. (Ref. 1. p. 877) Today. *'about 
220.000 Indian people have left the reservation way of life and have been established in 
cities and suburbs. But a(,least 380.000 still live on or near reservations. The birth- 
rate of reservation Indians ia about double the national average, but their life expectancy 
is only about two-thirds that of the national average. By a wide margin they are the 
most impoverished of all American minorities, with a rate of unemployment ten times 
tiM notional average. . . . While the federal government mainuios protective control 
over reservation Ufa. especially in matters of loans, education, and health. Indians 
Aowhere' any longer are 'wards of the government. * As ^.mericaa citicens they are free 
to vote and live and work where they please. But gov nment efforts to 'integrate' them 
by encouraging migration to cities have been dubious^ successful* Most 'relocated' 
Indians live in slums, and it has been estimated that 4 least one-third of them drift 
back to the reservations. Efforts to bring industry ne, - or into the reservations have 
eo far resulted in a few successful ventures, but distan • from markets and supplies, 
and a labor force of low*average skill, remain discoura, ng factors* (Ref. 3. p. 281) 
''Cultural t>arriers. ancestral pride, rursl isolation^ genv al poverty, and special Ictfal 
status have kept contacts with the larger society at a minin m. 4jthouf:h the progress 
of acculturation has varied from tribe to tribe, the Indian m^ rity as a whole has 
resisted cultural assimilation to an unexpected degre^e. " (Ref. op- 877^678) **Contro- 
versy now exists between those white Americans who [espouse a p«*.'v/ of helping the 
Indians improve their econonnic welfare within maximum possible reteii..".i of their 
tribal identities and cultures] and those who want to see the tribes liquidated and InUiatts 
as individuals put on th«;ir own like other Americans. The policy of the federal govern- 
ment toward Indians continues to reflect these contrasting viewposnts. 

Wsgroes . Importation of Negro slaves to the English colonies began in 1619. Thus 
the new nation* born in 1776. inherited a slave minority brutally forced into subser- 
vience.** (Ref. S. p. 3) "Slavery was an evil institution and inconsistent with the prtnci* 
pies of democracy to which the United States aspired. Its abolitim and the period of 
Reconstruction, aowever. were followed by disfranchisement and other disabilities and 
by virtual 'caste* status for Negroes. Since they were effectively prevented from voting* 
ill n%ost of the South, they lacked power to protest inequalities of opportunity in education, 
employmeot. and living conditions, and they remained subservieot to the requiremrntu of 
the ^^lantation syi tent. Until World War I* the vast majority of Negroes lived in the 
South. When immigration from abroad was cut off by the outbreak of the war. industri- 
aliste found a reudy source of cheap labor in the Negro. More than half a million 
Negroes moved into northern cities during World War I alone, aad by 1930 more than 
21 million had left the South for the North. MigraUon was acceleratod by technological 
changes in cottor growing and then by the need for industrial labor in World War II. By 
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i V^O only SB p«rc«iit o( thm lotal N«||ro potMiUtion r^tmained in Uin South* and sisnifl* 
cmnlly* nearly lhre«- fourth* of it wae found to ho urban. In tomo j^ospoctt the position 
of tho Nogro minority in metropolitan aroap can he compared with that of earlier 
iROropcan) immigrant groups. It ie concentrated in the central citiee. On the positive 
side, economic, educational, political, and social opportuni tie • have improved slowly, 
and a minority of Negroes hae atuined middle-clasa status. Cn the negative side, Uie 
typical problems of the immigrant minoritiee in slums and aubstandard housing have 
been aggravated; these include physical and menUl illness, family disorganisation, 
truancy, illegitimacy, delinquency, crime, and the like. As a result of conditions under 
slavery and after emancipation in the rural South, lower •^class Negroes have been 
deprived of stable family and religious traditions such as the European immigrant groups 
possessed. Their situation is made more precarious because their entry into urban 
areas occurred at a time when the demand Ifit unskilled labor was steadily decreasing. 
Finally, unlike the children and grandchildren of the immigrants - who could learn 
English, Uke on -American ways of behavior, and lose their viiibilit, as members of 
ethnic groups — the descendsnts of Negro in*migrants remain identifiable by the color 
of their skin.'* (Ref. 1. pp. 878*880) Today, *Hn spite of their long residence in the 
country and considerable improvement in their welfare, Negroes still occupy the lowest 
sUtus of all American minorities. The nation as a whole is in the midst of a major 
crisis in Negro*white relations. (Ref. 5, p. 3) 

Orientals . "Peoples of Asian ancestty fprlncipally Chinese, Japanese, and Fili* 
pinosl are largely concentrated on the West Coast [and in Hawaii], and they comprise a 
minute fraction of the population." (Ref. 3. pp. 281-282) *'None of the Oriental groups 
is large because their immigration has been so severely restricted. The £ir»t impor- 
tant group of Orientals to come to the Ui ited States were Chinese laborers imported to 
build the Union Pacific Railroad.;' (Ref. 4. p, 650) They were soon followed by Other 
Chinese and then Japanese; after the acquisition of the Philippines at the turn of the 
century tome Filipinos migrated to the sUtes. **At first fOr^entals) were tolerated 
with condescension as exploiUble labor. But as these people, particularly the Japanese, 
began to succeed in competition with native whites, further immigration was curUiled 
* by the government. Those who remained were fixed in a pattern of segregated minority 
SUtus little altered until the drastic relocation of the Japanese during World War II. 
This latter unique epoch in thfv history of American minorities ^rey«aled a certain 
ineptitude and immaturity in the handling of^minority group problems. Since the war 
the economic status of both the Chinese and Japanese has improved, and discrimination 
against tliem has markedly declined. While evacuation dispersed the Japanese some- 
what, many of the evacuees returned to the West Coast. Of all non- European minorities, 
the native-born Japanese have achieved the highest welfare, and are widely accepted as 
good Americans although largely still identified also as Jlpanese. Substantial segments 
of the Chinese, partly by their own choice, arc still considerably insulated in Chinatowns 
Immigration of both Chinese and Japanese has greatly increased tince the passage of 
postwar immigration legislation. . , . Hawaii presents a distinctive picture. Though 
this small archipelago has an amazingly heterogeneous ethnic composition, the general 
impression prevails that it is a paradise of harmonious interracial relations. The 
impression needs some qualification in the light of the relation between Caucasian and 
non-Caucasian groups But the admission of Hawaii to statehood in 1959 reflected the 
weakening influence of mainland racist idealogy. ** <Ref . S, pp. 4-5) 

"Spanish-Speaking Peoples . Mexicans, Puerto Ricans. CuImuis, and other Spanish- 
Speaking peoples are officially designated as Caucasians <%nd do not properly belong in a 
listing Of racial minorities. On the other hand, most of the nine million Sf^gipki- speak in 
persons in the United States are physically distinguishable, and this fact has afflicted 
their life in this country." (Ref. 3, p. 282) "Mexicana. Following the restriction of 
European immigration (in the 1920's, ] a large influx of Mexicans tnto the Southwest 
began. The usual pattern of native*immigranf|interactioii occurred: welcome as menial 
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toborers; discrimination otherwise.** (Rrf. pp. 4-$) **The Mexicans have been an 
•cOAomicaliy and socially subordinate group, and the native white population in the 
Southwest has often reacted toward them in a discriminatory fashion. Ia many places 
the M^Kijcan is segrofatod and cut off from full participation in the community life. * 
(Ref. 4, p. 65) **ln the whole United States persons descended from former or current 
Mexican national lineage number now [about five] million, thus being one of the larger 
minority groups. In the Southwest alio there are descendants of the Spanish-speaking 
people who inhabited the region when the Anglos invaded and subsequently annexed the 
whole area. Known as *hispanos' they make up a substantial part of New Mexico^s 
popula%|p. While they^have never been formally discriminated against, hispanOi: still 
constitute a distinct ethnic component. Their economic and health conditions for years 
ranked among the lowest in the nation.'* (Ref. S, p. S) ' 'Puerto Ricans . The most 
recent migrants to continental United States are the Puerto Ricans. Strictly speaking, 
Ihey are not immigrante» because Puerto Rico is part of the United States, yet their 
culture has Spanish origins, and their native tongue is Spanish.'' (Ref. 1, p. 880) *'At 
first largely localised in New York City, Puerto Ricans now are spreading across the 
nation.'* (Ref. S, p* S) ''Although there are many sinrularities between the plight of 
the Negro and the Puerto Rican, their situations are not identical. The vast majority 
Of Puerto Ricans arc white and in some esses are able to pass completely out of Puerto 
Rican society. These with darker skin escape classification with Negroes by pointing ^ 
out their Spanish background. (But« ] like Negroes, Puerto Ricans encounter discrimi- 
nation in housing, their language difficulty presents problems in the field of education, 
their incomes are low, and their -crime rate is higher than expected. Because of 
concentration of Puerto Rican residents, there tends to be de facto segregation in the 
schools in some areas." (Ref. 1, p. 880) 

European Immigrants Ethnic Groups . "Even before Ameiicai> Negroes moved 
from slavery to the status of a minority caste, there began an influx from Europe which 
was destined to change the charaoter of the United States profoundly. First came the 
Irish, Scandinavians, and Germans, later the southern and eastern Europeans. The 
customs of these various peoples differed markedly from those of the 'natives. ' The 
relation of these various peoples to the older resi(^ts followed a similar pattern, 
beginning with indiflerence, antagonism, aadi^onfli^ and ending with (a large measure 
of) acceptance. . Once restriction of European immigration went into effect v.ith 
the immigration Art of 19Z4, an important era in United States history came to an 
end. . . . This era of minority relations drew to a close as the result of indirect social 
forces rather than any direct and purposeful planning. Compared with the situation 
involving other minorities,- it is no longer a problem." (Ref. 5, pp. 3^4) "An ethnic 
group is a foreign-stock segment of the population which preserves in some degree a 
distinctive way of life, in language, mannerism, habit, loyalty, and the like. As most 
sociologists use the term, however, an individual mif^ht be classified as belonging to an 
ethnic group even though his attitudes and behavior were indistinguishable from those uf 
the majority. A person may be a member of a distinctive ethnic group even though his 
parents and grandparents were born in this country, provided he either identifies him- 
self with that segment of the population or is so identified by others, (Ref. 3, p. 277) 
As "ethnic groups (the descendants of the various European immigrant nationalities have 
tended] to lose muih of their internal cohesiveness in time. Adviincemeni in education, 
income, and job status does not necessarily sever family ties or end sentimental reminis* 
cence about the old days — or, indeed, prevent a conti/iuing prefer#^nce into the third 
generation for choosing friends among others o) that generation withflapproximatcly the 
Sante status. But the requirements of moving around, entering, and leaving new f;rou}> 
relationships, and grasping a new world in order to 'g< t ahead, * do not serve to presorve 
an old way of life. It is not so much that late representatives of old ethnic groups have 
been 'assimilated' as they participate in creating a new way of life. . . . Economic 
interests have displaced ethnic interests, and when an ethnic group ceases to be 
'proletarian' in cast its persisting reality is in doubt far beyond the near •disappearance 
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of for^lgA^UiivMttt nrwtp«p«rft aihI the fr«j|mMUtiOii of bloc voting* Outside the 
■conomir and poUticftl realms, howovtr. * dogroo of cOMciout teporttiM is roUifiod» 
portieuUrly in matters of rellRion and social rotations, even though the lines drawn 
are much less sharp than before. The separation [becomes) lar|ely voluntary, and 
characterised by an increasingly cheerful appreciation of one another^s differences. 
(Ref. 3, pp. 2g2*281) 

* *lleliyious Minor*tles: Catholics and Jews . Since the United States has been 
primarily a Protestant nation, residents with non- Protestant backgrounds have generally 
had-tony degree of minority status. Protestant discrimination against Romah Catholics 
and Je^has been a consUnt phenomenon, although its more overt manifesutlons have 
been intermittent. Antipathy toward the Irish, for example, has been directed at much 
toward them (or being '".atholic as for being Irish, partly because of the aggressive 
leadership of the Irish i" American Catholicism. The later immigrant groups of 
predominantly Catholic ba ckground Italians, Poles, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans — 
were viewed more as 'foreigners* than as Catholics. The story of Americans of Jewish 
ancestry presents several unique facets, . . . Broadly speaking, Jews accommodated 
to American life more quickly and successfully than other non*Protestant European 
immigrants. Gentile discrimination against them has been a constant phenomenon at 
leaat since the 1880's. The Jews are not a race, nor do they fit the common definition 
of a nationality. Their identification with a distinctive religion and related cultural 
elements and their long struggle in the Diaspora to maintain their distinctiveness has 
given them a persistent collective identity. The sUtus of Jews in the United States 
today is a subject of much dispute. . . . With certainly we can state that there is 
among Gentiles a substantial volume of prejudice against Jews and. perhaps tntall in 
total amount but often virulent. anti-Semitic activity; and among Jews there are clearly 
identifiable subcomtnunities heavily concentrated in metropolitan areas. ... 

"Social Problems Created by Dominant^Minority Relations . Sociologists have 
Uken the position that whether ceruin social facts constitute a problem or not depends 
on the value system of the viewer of the facts. For example, to many Americans the 
segregation of Negroes is simply in the natural order of things, while to many others 
any group discrimination is a moral issue. Furthermore, the definiiion of the problem 
varies with personal value systems. To a traditional white Southerner the rising 
militancy of Negroes ignitrs the problem of *how to keep them in their place, ' while to 
the liberal the problem is 'how best to cooperate with th^se minority efforts to advance 
toward complete equality. * The value system (adopted in the following discussion) 
derives from two beliefs: (1) that democracy is the most desirable form of social 
organiaation; and (2) that the welfare of the society as a whole properly takes precedence 
over the welfare of ^ny special groups within this whole • . . . Ineffective Use of 
Abilities . All minorities are discriminated against to some extef.t in the choice of their 
employment, some are discriminated against in training for specific occupations. Since 
there is a wide range of mental capacities in ail minorities, occupational discrimination 
results in ineffective u*,e of potential manpower. . . * Adverse Effect on National 
Income . It has been argued that minority discrimination retarda the growth of national 
income. In regard to the traditional disparity in Negro income with that of whites, [it 
has been suggested] that *the income gap closed appreciably during World War II but 
very slowly and erratically during the postwar period. * Still further rise in the relative 
purchasing power of minorities would stimulate the demand for consumer goods. Many 
factors conspire to make the Deep South the poorest economic region of the nation, but 
the poverty of its large Negro population is clearly one oi the most important rvfssons. 
And discrimination is an important factor contributing to this poverty. De Vian t 
Behavior . The belief has been widely hold by people with dominant status that minori<>' 
ties furnish mors than their sharis of sociopathic behavior, such IlS juvenile delinquency, 
adult crime, mental disease, or other ^pathologies. * Research sometimes indicates 
that a particular minority does in fact show a diaproportionate amount of some of these 
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ph«nofn«na; tometimea the tacts ihow the minority group to manifeat lets thtn their 
proportion. . . Social acienco Ands three broad faclort provocative of diaorcaniaa- 
tion: (1) tHe inoviUbU atrain which a people of differont culture facea in adjuatinu to 
a MW aituation; (2) the influenco of the environmental conditiona aaaocialcd with ihe 
spatial and econonuc poaition of the minority* auch aa living in alum areaa; and (3) 
fruatrationa and roaentmenta growing out of diacriminatlon itaelf. It ia thia laat cla«a 
of cauaea which ia leaat generally recognised and which more directly pertains to our 
analyaia. A Negro boy may steal becauae he ia pcor» but he may alao ate^l aa a way 
of ^getting even* with white people. In the latter inatance, the direct influence of 
minority statue aa a causal factor in delinquency is evident, Whstever the incidence 
of disorganisation among minorities, part of it may properly be attributed to the impact 
of minority atatua on peraonality. I q^ffgfOtip Tensiop snd Violence . Oominant*minortty 
group situations, espocially in rapidly changing aocieciea, inevitably create intergroup 
teoaiona which intermittently produce violent conflict with attendant bloodahed and eco* 
oomic waate. Thia waa a permanent fact for a long time prior to the current 'Negro 
Rovolt. ' The North experienced nriany race riota before World War II. Lynching of 
Nogroea waa long a practice in the South* While in the decadea before 1954 lynchinM 
bad greatly declined, the present heightened conflict in Negro-white relatione has 
iocreaacd violence and created new modes of its expression. *' (Ref. S, pp 5-9) Incon* 
sistycv in Values . **Gunaar Myrdal. the eminent Swedish social scientist, studied 
America's paramount intergroup problem, the so-called Negro problem, and came to 
tho conclusion that it waa more appropriate to refer to it aa *an American dilemma ' 
True« there ia an American creed, a ayatem of general idcala and norms governing 
^ human relatione. All Americana, regardleaa of group affiliation»find that the Declara* 
lion of Independence* the preamble to the Conatitution, the Bill ofiUghts and their 
ludaeo^Chriatian heritage offer them formulae auch aa the eaaential dignity of the 
individual, the fundamenUl equality of all, and inalienable rights to freedom » juaace, 
and fair opportunity. But in addition to this official creed there ia an unofficial creed 
(accoMing to which] America belonga to 'real' Americans and not to Negroes; Catholics. 
Jews, and *fortngners. "' (Clef. 2, p. S) '*While several studies have raised considerable 
doubt aa to how far American citiaena concern themaelves with thia moral dilemma* 
viewed objectively it ia a groaa inconaiatency in valuea.*' (Ref. S, p. 9) Adverse Effect 
on Americana Position , in World Affairs . "As a leading world power, the United States 
has found that a dilemma of this kind generates serious international . . effects. 
Rivals in the struggle for political and economic leadership have been quick to seize 
upon minority group problems {in the United States] and to exploit them to their own 
advantage in the strugfle for world power *' (Ref. 2, pp. 5-6) 
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TOPICS 

THE NEGROES CONTRIBUTIOI^ TO AMERICAN CULTURE 

**Thc Ncfro. in spile o£ hit deprivations and handicaps— indeed in some respects 
because oC Ihem— has played two constructive roles in the course of his more than three 
hundred years in America. He has acted as what might be termed a potent artistic 
leaven in American arts and letters: he is serving, in the apt phrise of J, Saunders 
Redding* as a powerful "caUlyst of American democracy. * Recalling the extent of the 
Negro*s physical and intellectual participation in the struggle for his own freedom as 
slave fugitive, slave insurrectionist, anti- slavery writer and orator. Union soldier in 
the Civil War. and civil* rights contetUnt thereafter, we might well add that the Negro 
is best identified as a proud collaborator in the advance of American democracy, (Ref . 
1. pp. 6-7) ^'Slavery . . . planted the Negro deep in the subsoil of American life and 
made him culturally a basic American^ The domestic and rural form that slavery took 
necessitated particularly intimate group contacts and both forced and made possible the 
rapid assimilation of the white nutn^s civiliaation, language, religion, and folkways. 
This cultural transfusion was considerably reinforced by wide interbreeding and admix- 
ture ^f blood. ... On both (the] physical and the cultural bases, American slavery is 
revealed as the institution directly responsible for undormining its own chief cor tentions 
about color and cultural difference. Originally there were wide physical and cultural 
differences between the two races. Now there is mainly a contrary-to^fact tradition of 
differenc^e," (Ref 1, p 10) 

The Nef ro in American Culture - 

**ln a consideration of the Negro folk, we fortunately can leave the risky though 
necessary level of alUinclusive generalisation about *the Negro. ' At best, such general- 
isation can give us only the barest common denominators, the broadest trends, and the 
diffuse features characteristic of all composite portraits. The subject of the Negro folk, 
on the other hand, has flesh-and*bone concreteness. and promises to reveal more of the 
human reality and texture of Negro life and character. (Ref* 1. p* 19) **Let us consider 
a typical instance, that of the humble but triumphant invasion of Negro humor. Behind 
the humor, seemingly so simple and natural, are a very complex pattern and a compli- 
cated social history. Frequently niasking sorrow, and sometimef impotent resentment, 
the Negro's laughter was ceruinly more contrived and artificial than natural and sponta* 
neous, despite contrary Southern conviction. Grasping with a desperation that an 
instinct for survival developed, the Negro early learned the humble, effective art of 
placating his capricious masters. In time, with the ma^iters' hearty and constant 
encouragement, the Negroes became esubliihed as the South's Official jesters. * . • 
Because the comic side of the Negro offered no offense or challenge to the South'* tradi- 
tion of the Negro's subordinate status, it richly colored 5outhern local and regional 
culture, end eventually that of the whole nation. The improvised plantation entertainment 
of ragamuffin fjroups of dancing, singing, jigging, and grinning slaves, staple amusement 
of the theaterless South, was the genesis of a major form of tho American theater: black- 
face mlnstfelay and its later stepchild, vaudeville. Together they dominate^ the national 
sUge for a period ol at least seventy years (1630-1900). . . . What ts of particular ' 
interest for the moment is the far different (ate of another and even more represenUtive 
aspect of the Negro folk genius. .It must not be overlooked that the conuc-'jig-song and 
dance' and the serious, almost tragic 'spirituals* Ave re r^lanution contemporaries. The 
South that gleefully heard the one must at least hive overheard the olht*r However, lh«; 
religious folk sbngs. though equally odd and attractive, did not meet a receptive Southern 
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mpod: In faci they ran counter to the stock conception of the Negroes character and 
status. They are barely mentioned in the whole range of the literature of ihv prc-Civil 
Wmr South; in it« pOil^beUum letlern th«fy receive only the most casu<il and indifferent 
notice. ... At the cloac of the Civil War, a Norilierner, spurred by the st nuitivo 
lalorest of Thomas Wentworth Higginson (colonel of one of the black rcKimentSi that 
••rved heroically on the Union side)» explorerf with sympathetic curiosity the group 
life of the Negro freedmen in refugee camps. Noticing what h^ called 'these peculiar 
but haunting slave songs» ' he took them seriously and thcrci?y made the momentous 
discovery of the American Negro's now universally recognized musical genius. Ho was 
William Aliens and in 1867, he published Slave Songs of the United Stales, a transcribt^'d 
collection, of the melodies he heard. Out of such chance recovery from generations-long 
neglect and belittlement, these 'slave songs, ' the unique spiritual portrait of the N#^^ro 
folk temperament^ rose to final recognition and universal acclaim as the incomparable 
*Ncgro spirituals. . . 

**In the arts, as in matters political,, economic, and social, the Negro advance has 
been a slow, tortuous journey from slavery toward freedom. Step by step, and frorr^ 
one province to another, Negro genius and talent have plodded a hard road to freer and 
more representative art?stic self-expression. . . . Faster progress, as might be 
expected, has been made in those areas where there was an early start in wclI-do velopcd 
folk art. This explains very obviously why the Negro was outstanding in vocal and choral 
music earlier than he was successful with instrumental music; again, there was a great 
skill and preference for improvisation as opposed to formal musical composition. The 
Negro has, in fact, many generally recognized qualities of special excellence in the 
aria. His talents, however, are best understood and interpreted as the cumulative 
effects of folk tradition and group conditioning. This interpretation beli^^s the popular 
l>ypothesis that some mysterious 'folk traits' or native ethnic endowment are responsible 
for Negro artistic capabilities and expression. What might b^ called, for lack of a 
belter term, *folk virtuosities' must be credited to the special character and circum- 
stances of the Negro group experience. The artistic * virttiosities' have been pa.<!ibed on 
by way of social heritage; they are just that: a heritage, not an endowment. Among 
these artistic virtuosities may be mentioned what is often referred to as th^ 'gift of 
spontaneous harmony. ' This is really a transmitted musical ear-mastery based on 
group cnoral singing, and is very like that of the Welsh or Russia^i peasants. Similarly 
to be explained is the Negro musician's instrumental versatility >n improvisation and 
inventive sound and rhythm, lying back of the resourceful impromptu musicianship and 
extraordinary techniques of jaiz. Like the phenomenal, unorthodox resources of the 
gypsy performer, the techniques go back to the ready skills and tricks of the humble 
folk musician. Other outstanding Negro artistic 'gifts' include an unusual fluency of 
oral expression, both forceful rhetoric and spectacular imagery. The Negro has, alsti, 
a marked, almost intuitive, skill in mimicry, pantomime, and dramatic projection. 
Above all* he has a virtuoso facility in rhythm, both formal and spontaneous, which is 
the taproot of his notable aptitude in dance and hody-control ... By virtue of these 
folk qualities and their artistic manifestations, the foundations, of which were well laid 
before the end of slavery, the Negro has made America considerably his cultural debtor 
For here in the I nitc^d States there has been no exception to the historical rule that the 
roots of a national culture are in its soil and its peasantry. Arco/dingly, seme of the 
moat characteristic features of American culture are derivatives of th«* folk art and 
Spirit of this darl^er tenth of the population. . . The inventory of this humble but 
influe contribution i^impressive: the spirituals, Uncle Remus, a whole st/ain of 
distinctive humot , some of the most typical varieties of Southern folk balladry, a major 
form and tradition of the American theater (the minstrel and vaudeville), and practically 
all of the most characteristic idioms of modern American popular music and dance. 
Many of these idioms, of course, have been blended with elements from the majority 
culture, sometimes for the better, sorn«*times for the worne; but their Negro origin and 
diatinctive uniqueness are now uifiversally acknowledged. This adds up to a patterning 
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•( • •vbtUAlial p9^Tt of the lUiHvt American *rt forms a«4 to an unuaually large ihare in 
molding and tueUining the entertainment life of the whole nation.** (Ref. I» pp. 24-36. 
yaaaim ) 

'*With the migrations that tCM>k thouaanda of Negroes to urban centf^rs during and 
after World War U Negro creative artists acquired a broader, li^ss subjective; freer 
tone. With the economic depression of the thirties and the revitalizing force of the New 
Deal* Negro artists proved themselves expressive or articulate* though propagandistic 
intent too frequently frustrated true artistic maturity. At the highest level, Negro 
artists have rs^legated *color* to its proper positioi): tnat of biological and atsthetic 
accident. The chief cultural contribution of the Negro to America, however, is in the 
folk arts. Of secondary importance has been the Negro's nearly exact paralelling of the 
literary and art history of white America. The futility of trying to substitute an arbitary. 
artificial barrier like a 'color line' for a natural or accepted bound>iry of language, creed, 
or culture is obvious. Historical circumstances have made it necessary that the Negro- 
white minority-majority issue be settled or resolved within the context of a common cuU 
ture. Any adequate understanding of the'Negro^t special position in American society 
and culture depends upon full understanding of this point, which explains why the Ameri* 
can Negro, though forced by majority atatudes of exclusion and rejection to take on a 
defensive attitude of racialism, has r«rely set up separate cultural values or developed 
divergent institutional loyalties or political objectives. On the whole. Negro racialism 
has remained what it has been historically: an enforced* protective counterattitude. 
Accordingly, although becoming more racially militant and protesting with each genera* 
tion in year^ past, in each decade more recently, and almost: daily iincc (the Supreme 
Court decision on May 17. 1954 outlawing segregation in public echools] . . . • the 
American Negro is militant and protestant within the pattern of American militancy and 
protest.*' <ReC. 1, pp. 284*285). 

Contributicns of Neg roe s to Ar rv erican Civilization 

•'American music has been notably enriched by the gifts of Negroes. Thy melodies 
of Stephen Foiter's 'Old Folks at Home' and 'My Old Kentucky Home' have beer V^/aeicd 
Ethiopian. The official state song of Virginia, 'Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, * was 
the composition of a Negro. James Bland. Whether the spirituals stem from white camp 
meetings or are essentially African, the singing of spirituals has been largely monopo- 
lised by Negroes. Also peculiarly Negro are hollers, worksongs, ballac^s. and blues. 
W. C. Handy's 'St. Louis Blues' is generally considered the masterpiece in this last 
medium. Ja*i. the most peculiarly American form of fo?k music, was originated by 
Negroes. Many of the leading practitioners of jazz, swing, bop. and other popular and 
folk musical idioms are colored. Negro concert artists have been acclaimed among the 
most famous of their generations: Sissieretta Jones . . . , Marian Anderson. Dorothy 
Maynor« Roland Hayes« . . . Paul Robeson [and Leontyne Price], to name only a few. 
Dean Dixon has served as guest conductor of several orchestras. Harry T. Burleigh's 
and Nathaniel R. Dett's musical compositions will probably remain in albums of great 
music by Americans. 'Bojangles' Robinson was not only proclaimed as one pi the great- 
eat tap dancers of all times, but was also the teacher of many famous stage, screen, and 
radio stars. Katherine Dunham and Pearl Primus have given social significance to 
Caribbean and African dances. In musical comedies Florence Mills. Josephine Baker, 
and Lena Horne have delighted audiences at home and abroad, and Ethel Waters has b^-cn 
one of the most talented actresses of this era. Bert Williams was generally considrrf-d 
one of the greatest comedians of the American stage. Seiious roles for the Negro on the 
stage have been more restricted than the comic roles that long were Negro stereotypes. 
Ira Aldridge. the Shakespearean a^tor, had to re ■ ■\ his triumphs abroad in the nine- 
teenth century. But Paul Robeson in Othello . Richard Harrison as the Lord in Green 
Pastures .... Todd Duncan in Lost in the SUrs , and Sidney Poitier in Raisin in the 
Sun arc only the most outstanding of an increasing number of more than competent 
actors on the legitimate stage. 
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**Th?* contrtbuiiont of Negroes to fiction have been handicapped by tht* *>ti*r«*uly|jin^* 
by whiti- author! of Negroes as buffoons, loyal servants* criminals and tra^ic muUttocs. 
Thai Negroes have the virtues and vices of other peoples has been notably dc-nionstratcd 
in the writings of Charles W. Chesnutt, Jean Toomer« Jessie Fauset _ . , Richard 
^^right (and James Baldwin]* Frank Yerby has successfully exploited the formula of 
blood and thunder and sex in a series of best sellers. The formal literature of social 
protest includes sone Negroes whose writings and orations have a permanent place in 
American thought. Frederick Douglass and Samuel Ringgold Ward in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and W. E. B. OuBois in the twentieth have written and spoken in the tradition of 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and the elde/> La FoUette. . . While no 
Negro historian^ understandably, has achieved the broad swe«;p of Fiescott, Henry 
Adams, B^acroft, or MacMaiterv others besides DuBois have made notable contribu- 
tions to American historiography. George Washington Williams' History of the Negro 
Race in America <1882) has been to later historians what Bancroft's History of the United 
States had been to subsequent historians of the early period of United States History. 
Carter G. Woodson reop^n^d alVnOst the entire field of historical studies about the Ne^ro 
in the United States and in foreign lands. . . . John Hope Franklin's writings have . . 
established for him a sure place among the best contemporary American historians. 
Other Negro historians , . . [are]Charles S. Johnson, £. Franklin Frazier, and Ira 
De A. Reid . , 

"Negro poets, from the days of Phillis Wheatley in the Colonial period to the most 
recent period, when Gwendolyn Brooks won the 1950 Pulitzer Prise for poetry, have 
mastered both folk poems and the classical forms. Paul Laurence Dunbar, Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, and Sterling Brown are among the best known and the most 
gifted. . . . While Henry O. Tanner stands preeminent among Negro painters and is 
rightly considered one of the great painters of modern times, the list of other accom- 
plished painters, sculptors, and graphic artists is too long even to enumerate. . 
The achievements of Negroes in sports are almost legendary. Tom Molineaux, born a 
slave in 1784, is generally recognised as the first boxing champion in the United States. 
So many Negroes have been champions from that day to the era of Joe Louis that the 
catalogue of names would be pointless. . . . Jesse Owens, triple winner at the Olyrnpic 
games in Berlin in 1936, is perhaps the greatest of the many stars who have established 
records on the track. ... [In baseball, the long roster of players includes such 
"greats" as Jackie Robinson, Roy Cainpanella, Don Newcombe, Larry Doby, Marion 
Motley, Luke Easter, and Bill Willis.] Booker T. Washington made such notable 
advances in industrial and vocational education that Tuskegee was visited by educators 
not only from this country hut abroad* George Washington Carver* also of Tuskegee, 
. , . revolutionized the peanut industry and discovered numerous new uses also for the 
sweet potato. Dr. George Cleveland Hail is usually credited with performing the first 
successful operation on the hesrt. . . . Despite the limited opportunities in government* 
eome Negroes have rendered notable service. William H. Hastic, first Negro to be 
appointed Governor of the Virgin Islands, . , . [was later] Judge of the Tnird Circuit 
Court of Appeals. . Mrs. Mary Mci<eod Bethune . . held, a number of important 
governmental positions. , . , Robert C. Weaver held important positions in the Depart- 
ment of Interior^ UnUed States Housing Authority, . . . Office of Production Management 
before being named f Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance A^^ency in 1961 ]. 
1 . . Dr. Ralph J. Bunche rose to the position of Associate Chief of the Division of 
Dependent Area Affairs in the State Department, was Assistant Secretary to the United 
States Delegation at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and [later Dirrctor of Trusteeship 
in the United Nations and Under Secretary of that organization]. . He was awarded 
the coveted Nobel Peace Prize in 1950 for his successful mediation in tho Palestine 
War. (Kef. Zb pp 39*44) Thurgood Marshall was appointed jud^je on the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals by Pres^ident Kennedy in 1961. 
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MEXICAN AMERICAHS ^ 

Numbers and Digtribytion . '^Mexican Americant make up [one of the largest 
miabrltieal in the United States. Aecording to 1960 ceneua figures the <rstimate v/a« 
S»l«9.«37 * 2,89% of the population of the United Sutes*" (Ref. 1. p. 129) In 1969 
the eetiniate was 7. 500, 000« <Ref* 2, p. 10) "Furjthermore it it a young, faat*growing 
popttlAtion. The median age in 1960 was 20« as contrasted with 30 for *>A^hite' Americans 
as a whole. Figures for family sise in five southwestern states in l^oO show double the 
pereentage of families with more than four children f6r Mexican Americans than for 
Anglo Americans" (Ref. 1, pp* 129-130) *'Nearly nine-tenths of the Mexican Americans 
live in the five southwestern states of California, Texas, New Mexico. Arizona, and 
Colorado.'* (Ref, 2, p. 10) 'Two-thirds live in California and Texas. About 807o are 
now found in urban areas, similar to the proportion. for Anglo Americans. (Ref. 1, 
p. ISO) ''Moving off the farms and into the cities, they have crowded together in barrios 
- ghetto*like neighborhoods such as Cast Los Angeles where 600,000 Mexican Americans 
live. One thousand new residents pour into the barrios of southwestern cities each we<*k. 
Their wages are often low and their housing poor. Delinquency and drug addiction rates 
are liigh. Recent itudies show that more than half of these Mexican Americans do not 
attend school beyond the eighth grade. One third of all Mexican-American families live 
below the poverty line of $3,000 a year.*' (Ref. 2* p. 11) 

•^Patter ns of Migration. The greatest proportion of Mexican Americans have 
nrdgrated since the annexation of the territories of the Southwest. Trends in immigra- 
tion have largely been ^((ecttd by the *pull* of employment opportunitiei>, and the 'push' 
of adverse economic or\political conditions in Mexico. Immigration declined sharply 
during the Depression. Then the great demands for nruinpower during World War II 
precipitated a rise which reached a peak about 1953. Until the enforcement of im- 
migration restriction after 1929, Mexicans crossed tiie border freely. Wetbacks . The 
enforcement of immigration restrictions led to the growth of illegal migration, with 
people popularly designated as 'wetbacks. * These people crossed the Rio Qrandi* in 
large numbers. Illegatl ferry services were maintained at designated points along the 
river* The crossing was made at nigl\t on flatboats or rafts. This type of illegal entry 
was'hasardous and often unsuccessful. The border patrol returned thousands, but 
though most of the wetbacks came with the intention of working only for the crop-picking 
season, some stayed on once they were here. Bracero s. Braceros came legally to the 
United States as agricultural labor under contract with the Mexicjin government. Many 
of tliem« liked the United States and decided to sUy. The statute admitting this type of 
seasonal labor was allowed to expire at the end of 1964 and braceros are no longer 
admitted. Immigration restriction has affected the Mexican American as it has other 
migrants. Toda\ 6b% of Mexican Americans are natiye born and 50'/^. arc third gener- 
ation.*' (Ref. 1, pp. 130-131) 

Differential Characteristics . " Physical. The 'racial' composition of the population 
of Mejcico has been in this century approximately 10% white* 60% mesti/o (mixed Indian 
and white)* and 30% Indian, Sinc^ the immigrants to the United States have been morr 
mimeroue from the latter two elements, especially the mestizo, it is not surprising 
that the results of the U.S. Census of 1930, enumerating the McLean stock by racial 
designation as 'whit<»* and ^colored' for the first and only time, showed less than 5% 
gs Vhitc. ' This considerable admixture of Indian traits does not havo any significanci? 
in relation to behavior capacities or traits, since there is no evidence that Indians are 
inferior in innate capacity, "^he mestiso cultures are more Latin-American thar\ Indian. 
The Indian strain does, however, give the Mexican-American group a darki-r appearance* 
Mexican Americans are not a homogenous group in appearance, but arc often identifiable. 
To the extent that they are predominantly now American born, they aro also showing 
some physical ch«^nges (such as) increase in stature, hand length, and nasal index ... * 
Cultural . The va^ue system of Mexican Americans has been traditionally associated 
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with th« concept of Lt Rata (the race)* In the' this term i« used It has no relaAon 
to tha raclaliam of American WASPS. La Ram la a cultural concept. It applieo to all 
Latin* Americane who are united by cultural and spiritual bonds. It Impllee that Cod hae 
planned a great deetiny for thie people, though It may never be attained because of the 
Individual sine of its member f* In other worda it ia a concept of peoplehood and deitiny. 
creating deep psychic bonde. . * . Religion. Religion and culture are closely inter- 
twined in the average Mexican American household. The presence of a family altar In 
the house symbolises the fa*nily*centeredness of the culture at much as it does the 
[Catholicl religious faith. . . . LanguAge , The principal language for Mexican Ameri* 
cani» whether first, second, or third. generation, is some variant of Spsniih* This it 
often a local dialect intermixed witlh htipanicited English words, and there is a 
considerable variation, * . . Spanish is spoken in the home as long as one identifies 
with the Mexican-Anverican community. Some parents speak some English to their 
children 'so that it won t be so hard for them in school, * and upper- claes Mexican 
Americans pride themselves on perfect Spanish and English. Institutional Rolea- Next 
to family roles, 'manliness, ' (n\achismo) is the most important community ideal. To 
be a 'whole man' involves a high degree of individuality, yet thie is within the family 
framework as every Mexican American male ii expected to represent his family with 
honor at all times* • . . Great value is put on male sexual virility with the resulting 
double standard of sexual morality. The approved roles for women are within the 
houeehold and family* ' (Ref. 1. pp. 133-136) 



Eetablishment of Anglo-American Dominance. "Spaniih- speaking people have been 
^ in the Southwest for over 350 years. Some of the villages north of Santa Fe, Now Mexico, 

were founded in 1598. A century later Spanish settlements were made in Texas, and 
almost two centuries later, in California. In each of theee areas, distincHve Spanish 
cultures developed, [in alll the Mexican society was sharply divided between upper - 
clasa property owners and peons. The invader^immigrant Anglos as individuals often 
competed and sometimes came in conflict with the ttpper*class Mexicans for economic 
gain; however, there were many who cooperated with the ruling Mexican elements and 
through intermarriage became part of Mexican society. Both upper-class Mexicans and 
Americans considered th^ peons an inferior, servile class. With the increasing In- 
filtration of Americans, however, relations between Mexican and American became 
more antagonistic. In Texas, where by 1836 Americans far outnumbered Mexicans, 
this antagonism expressed itself in a auccessful revolution resulting in the formation 
of the Republic of Texae. By the treaty of Guadalupe -Hidalgo, tarnninating the Mexican- 
American War, all the Mexican territory north of the Rio Cranda became part of the 
United States. From this point on, American influence became dominant Over Spanish- 
Mexican; some upper-class Mexicans attempted to join American society; the poorer 
and illiterate Mexicans became a distinct ethnic minority, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were now citiaens of the United States. The antagonistic character of Anglo-Mexican 
relations is reflected in the terms ^gringo' and 'greassr, ' which each group came to 
apply to the members of the other, with contemptuous implicatiox^. [Anglo* Amerieanl 
dominance was achieved by military aggression and by Anglo-American astuteness in 
eeiaing econon\ic advantage. After the annexation of Texas land speculators were able 
to buy up land confiecated for unpaid taxes. (Ref. 1, pp. 131-133) After the Mexican 
War, "there were frequent conflicte over who owned the land. Ir lB9l a U*S* Court of 
Private Claims was set up to process the claime of the Spanish* epesking population, 
but it never finiehed the Job, and no longer existe. In some areae the claims contro- 
versy still rages.** (Ref.. 2, p. 11) 

**8tabiligation of Dominance. Mexican immigrante In the Sottthwsst found employ- 
ment in unskilled occupations, chiefly as agricultural laborers. Their wages, In common 
with agricultural labor generally, were low - usually lower than that paid any Anglos 
employed in the same kind of work. Employers often maintained that this differential 
was Justified because Anglo laborers were more productive than Mexicans. While by 
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th« Ute 192!0'» an iiKXcating number of Vne Mexican* were buying or buUHing hornet of 
^cir own, they did not buy farm land for thcmsclve», and ihcy showed lilllo tntorcur 
in aharccropping. (Ref, 1 pp. 156*137) "For all the problems of tho barrioa. the life 
of moat Mexican- American farm laborer! {rcmalnal even harder. Most are itUl 
migrant workers who move from place to place according to the harvest times of various 
crops^ They travel in broken-down cars, in rattletrap buses, or crowded into the back 
of trucks^ Usually they live in any kind of housing they can find - leakv wooden shacks, 
sweltering metal huts, or even the vehicles they travel in. Many children of Mcxican- 
Anierican farm workers do not attend school regularly. Intt^^ad they work alongside 
their parents in the fields. Without schoolings migrant children rarely have, a chance 
to do anything except farm labor. Because migrant workers move so much, they can 
seldom establish official residence in any one place. Thcrefc re, they csnnot vote or 
become eligible for the welfare and health services provided by most communities." 
<Ref. 2, p, 11) ''Until World War II the usual devices were employed to keep Mexican 
Americans in subordinate status. Spatial Segregation . In towns and cities with any 
siaable Mexican American population there are still today the rceidcntial t ncUvps 
where the majority of this ethnic group are concentrated. Mexican Anwricans r* icr 
^ j ;hem as 'colonia* and dominants as 'Mextown* or *little Mexico. * Discrimination . 
Wi.^reas there were few legal restrictions against Mexican Americans except in some 
counticc. in subtle ways they were kept 'in their place, • The pattern uf discrimination 
W£i iiimmed up in an extensive study of Texas communitie's conducted during the war 
years: E conomic Discrimination. (1) Unfair employment practices torcing )ow econom- 
ical status upon the majority of Latin Americans. (2) Discriminntion exercised by both 
managemt^nt and labor unions in the admission and upgrading of Latin Americana. 
(3) Exploi.^ation in agriculture* (4) Demand ol growers for cheap labor carried to the 
extreme of favoring illegal seasonal influx workers, thereby denying employment 
opportunities to resident workers. Inequitable Educational Opportunities , {D Arbitrary 
segregation in public schools. (Z) Inability of working children to attend schools. 
(J) Lack of interest of school administrators in enrolling Latin American children and 
encouraging attendance. (4) Improperly trsined teachers and inferior buildings and 
equipment. Social and Civil Ineqaalitics . (I) Refusal of service in some public places 
ol business and amusement. (2) Denial of the right tovotc in some counties. {D 
Denial of the right to rent or own real estate in many cities. (4) Denial ot the ripM to 
serve on juries in some counties. (5) Terrorism on the part of law-rnforcemenl 
officers and others. MRef. 1. pp, 136-138) 

Challenge tp Dominance. For nriany decades 'Mexican Americans [were] called 
the 'silent minority, ' a poor but proud people. They had almost no political represcnta^ 
Uon; federal poverty programs hardly touched them; they produced no leaders who could 
unite them; they staged few protests; and they regarded themselves as 'the nation** 
best-kept secret."'' (Ref. 2, pp. 11-12) World War II and Aftermath , Sporadic out- 
breaks of violence against Mexican Americans had long been com -non in the Southwest 
and went little noticed beyond the confines of the communities in which tHey occurred. 
The Los Angeles "soot suit" riots of 1943, during World War 11, however, received 
national publicity, most of it unfavorable to Mexican Americans, An incident in which 
aervicemep sUtioncd in the area were set upon by some \^exican boys wearing zoot 
suits (long draped jackets then a fad among urban Mexican-American adolescents) led 
promptly to several days of terrorism directed against the Mexican* American ghcllo^rs 
with the apparent tolarationof some police authorities. (Ref. 1* pp* 142-143) ''Th« 
effect of World War 11 was not, however, only negative to Mexican Americans, The 
agencies of the federal government brought pressures to bear on employment and on 
local areas during the war to improve the positions of minorities. Mexican Americans 
were in the armed services in World War 11 and later in Korea. Immediately following 
the war many veterans began to Ukc active roles in community leadership* Many 
veterans were able to buy better homes, continue their e iucation under the G.I. Bill* 
and were often able to obUin better employment. Some even managed to get chosen. 
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appolntrdt pr •Ucted to public office. In hoB Af^elet, four y«mrt ftftor the root suit 
riot* thr first American of Mexican anc«ttry tinea 1881 was rtecicd to «i nrtunicipal 
offica. f Orowth of Organinationt and Political Participation . 1 One of the most well 
known Mcaican-Amcrican organiBations today iaXULAC, the League of United Latin- 
American citiaent. Although founded in 1929. it wae more in the nature of a confeder- 
ation of local social and civic clube* It tended until recently to* welfare and 'betterment' 
type program*: encouraging youth to finish high school, *citisenship* education, etc* 
(But) LULAC now vie* with other nrtore apeclficfUy politically oriented organir.ations in 
bombarding state and federal official* with grievances. One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of recent year* has been the growth in political participation of Mexican Amer- 
icans* (Two leading) organisations, the Mexican American Political Association (MAPA) 
and the Political A**ociation of Spani*h**peaking Organisationn (PASO) are more 
militant than LULAC and more directly involved in politics* Working together thc*e 
organisation* have achieved *ome significant gains* They h*ive btre^ concerned with 
equal employment opportunities, with voter registration* and election of Mexican 
Americans to office* By 1951 there were four councilmen of Mexican descent in Lo* 
Angeles. Mayor* were elected in El Pa*o (1957) and in Cry*tal Ci;ty, Texa* (1963), ' 
(Ref. 1, pp^ 144-146) Militant Leader *hip and Unionisation , In the \^60w ''two vastly 
different leaders (emerged) from the [Mexican-American] community: the explosive 
Reies Lopes Tijerina and the nonviolent Cesar Chaves* Tijcrina {headed] an organiza- 
tion (the Aliansa] which (laid claim] to thousand* of acre* o* iaad in the Southwe*t» mo*t 
of it in New Mexico. Hi* organisation maintained that^thi* land - now owned by Anglos 
^ rightfully belonged to the *Utc's Spanish-*peaklng population. The claim wa* baaed 
on land grant* made by Spani*h king* in the 1600** and 1700'*. Many Southweaternor* 
regarded Tijerina a* a troublemaker. They *aid the claims were wiped out at the end 
of the Mexican War. But {Tijerina] and his followers kept trying to get the land back. 
In June 1967 Tijerina was arrested after a shoot-out at a New Mexico courthouse. He 
was acquitted of the charges against him six months later* but tht fight went on. 
Tijerina and hio militant followers vowed; 'Tierra o muerte' (Land or death). Another 
important Mexican- American leader was Cesar Chaves, who headed a labor union 
called the National Farm Worker* A**ociation. " (Ref. 2, p. 12) "In the 1940'* and 
19^0** there had been sporadic attempts at labor organisation by Mexican Americans. 
In 1944 the CIO International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Worker* succeeded before 
the War Labor Board in eliminating discriminatory wage rate*. The San Antonio team- 
*ter* union aided in the Crystal City election. But the critical pioblem for many 
Mexican American* wa* that of low wages for agricultural labor* Although there had 
been an attempt to organize grape pickers in California in the 1930'* the^e effort* were 
defeated.*' (Ref. 1. p* 146) '"In 1965 (the National Farm Workers Association was 
organized andl joined a *trike againvt California'* grape grower*. The main i**ue: 
whether worker* had the right to bargain with management for better pay and better 
working condition*. [By 1969) the grpwer* of wine grape* had recognized the union, 
but producer* of table grape* [*till had) not done to. To dramatise the worker*' cause 
ChaveE *Uged a 25-day fa»t early in 1968. The dramatic grape atrikc made national 
headline* during the 1968 presidential campaign and became a major campaign issue. * 
(Ref. I* pp. 12, 20) La Raza and Youth Movements , Another significant occurrence 
of the late I960'* was "the birth of La Raza Unida (meaning the uniting of the race). 
The Rasa movement was actually an unanticipated outgrowth of an attempt on the part 
of the federal government to conduct an 'off-campus* White Houst! conference in El Paso, 
Texas* in October !967. Although the government's Intei -Agency Committee on 
Mexican* American Affairs acted to bring various organi;.ationa together for the meeting, 
a number of Mexican Americans felt that the speaker line-up was stacked in favor of a 
sellout to the established order. Paralleling the officially sanctioned conference was a 
rump session convened by those who felt the esUblished order of things constituted the 
very crux of their problems* This rump session called for an enj to the negation of 
Mexican Spanish culture by the Anglo-Saxon social structure that co urols the Southwest' 
basic institution*. Sounding the note of unity and solidarity, the session committed 
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' lUelf to otg«nlf.atif»n of the bariot for cdut-*tioi»«l, economic. And polUii*.»l purpf>««« • 
for dtveloping pride In McKican culture and for acquiring mean* to attain the rcononuc 

'ami peliticfci lndcp5;ndence that would assure McKican Americans an cff^-ctive voice in 
•Ute and national affairs . ... La Rata | subaequently) lent its mipport to lanoth^r new 
orianiiation, ) the Mexican-American Youth Organiaation (MAYO). . . . >lAYO (has 
attempted in Texas] to change the traditional policy of not allowing Spanish to -br spokon 
en achool grounds. Though this issue is a rallying point, the organization has other 
concerns. anMng them the lack of courses dealing with Spanish history and culture, and 
the Anglo community's built-in assumption that Mexican Americans art- capable of doing 
only menial jobs. . . . In the spring of 1968 the organisation hcln-H load a student revolt 
at Burbaak High School in San Antonio - a revolt which culminated in i urriculum changes 
designed to aid Mexican Americans in college preparation." (Ref. 3, pp. 325-326) 
"The growth of militancy an;u>ng young Mexican Americans has been rapid. A 'Brown 
Power* movement, drawing heavily from its predecessor Black Power, has spread 
across the Southwest. (In 1968] several hundred Mcxican-American students stageH 
walkout* at Lo* Angeles high schools. Among their demands; bilingual instruction, 
Mexican-American teachers, more Mexican history and culture, and Mexican food in 
the cafeterias. [In 1969] Mex an-American students staged protests in Denver. Colo- 
rado and in Del Rio. Texas." (Ref. 2, p. 20) 

Edx^ation. "Overt segregation of Mexican children in the public schools ha* bet f^ 
eliminated to all intents and purposes. Federal court cases in California, Arizona, and 
Texas - both those that came to trial and those which did nof - have made it abundantly 
clear that American children of Mexican descent cannot be segregated in the public 
•chool*. Even where school authorities have sought to use pseudo- pedagogical reasons 
for separating *Anglos* from 'Latins' the courts have either condemned the practices or 
have made it patent that the proof of the pudding would be in the eating, thus discouraging 
the use of subterfuges to cover up 'racial' segregation. This brenkthrough in school 
cases has served as precedent for the attack on segregation in other public services 
with widespread success. In all areas there still remain many fronts on which the civ-il 
liberties battle will have to be fought. Recalcitrant communities (rather, recalcitrant 
governing boards) will seek 'legal' ways to perpetuate scgrcgatio.i - in education the 
devices vill include 'neighborhood schools, ' 'free choice' in the selection of a school, 
'ability grouping. ' 'special' provision for migrant children, and the like. Most of these 
subterfuges will the subject not of court action, but of political action, as has been 
demonstrated already in a number of communities. " (Ref.- 1. pp. 146-147) Most 
(Mexican Americans] are confronted with a school system which operates in only ono 
language: English. From the first day of school they fall behind thei.- Anglo (Lnglifh- 
•peaklng) classmates. Until recently most schools operated under the theory that 
students wou\d learn English quickly if all their courses were taught in English. Mexican 
Americans were frequently punishedJor speaking Spanish at school - sometimes cv-n on 
the playground. The plan did not work. In one Los Angeles high school with a predom- 
inanUy Mexican- American enrollment, the dropout rate was 57%. In The Education and 
Training of Racial Minorltl^. Lamar B. Jones writes: 'The greatest problem in the 
Mexican American community is education, not racial discrimination. Some high school 
students in Texas and California had these comments^o i their schooling. - M* '8^1w.iy8 
my parents telling me to be 'proud I'm Mexican, and th« school telling me tc be American. 
...» 'You hear enough of that and you are bound to think there i« something second- 
claa* about your language and about you. You begin to reject the fact that you are 
Mexican; you may change your name to Mike or Joe. You cherish the dream of goinn 
away somewhere, where they won't know that you're Mexican. ' 'From the time wc- first 
begin attending school we hear about how great and wonderful our United Stales in. 
•bout our democratic heritage, but little about our splendid M*^xican hcritag«! and culture. 
Now many achools are trying new apprcAches to the language proulcm. One system, 
•mpha.l.ing-bilingualism. uses a part- English, part-Spanish program. Anglo-American 
and Mexican American students take such couraes as arithmetic and socUl studies in 
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»|>Aia«h. One region with « •U€c«s»ful bilingual program it the United Consolidated 
Independent School District north of Laredo, Texas. Half of the teaching is done in 
English* half in Spanish - a proportion that nearly matches thf» district enroUmenl* 
Begun (in 1944) et the first grsde level, the program [extended in 1969] through the 
fifth grade with a new cUts to be added each year. School Superintendent Haro d C. 
Brai«aey (stated) that 'the quality of education has been strengthened* for all students - 
Anglos and Mexican Americans* Said Brantley: 'We're not interested in teaching a 
language. We*re using the language to get across information in all subjects. A lot 
of people believed that when an Anglo child was placed in a classroom with a majority of 
Mexican Americans, the classMevel went down. But achievement tests show that Anglo 
children performed better than before we started the program. The bilingual movement 
is catching on. ' In addition to biUngualism. nr\any schools have added courses on Mex- 
ican history and culture. In these t:lasses students learn that it is the Anglo, not the 
Mexican, who is the newcomer to the Southwest." (fvef. 2. pp. 10-11) 

•That Mexican Americans arc making themselves felt is pignified by the presiden- 
tial establishment, in 1967, of a ^lAVPal office for Mexican- American affairs [the Inter- 
Agency Committee on Mexican* American affairs]. This (wa» intended] to in<;rcasc the 
lines of communication to the national government, and, com|||^cd with the increasing 
political activity of Mexican Americans, [was expected to] have some broad effect on , 
improving the position of this group in the national image and in the access to opportunity. 
(Ref. I, p. 147) ^'President (Richard M.] NUon [in 1969) ordered the formation of a 
White House Conference on Mexican*American Affairs* Some Mexican Americans 
praised the move, but others claimed that previous conferences had failed to produce 
any results and that more prsctical efforts were needed. These people were more 
enthusiastic about the President's efforts to appoint qualified Mexican Americans to 
imporUnt jobs in his administration. In either case, the silent minority [was not) 
silent any longer. As one 'Brcwn Power' leader said: 'The Mexican American has just 
discovered how the democratic process works, after years of watching on the sidelines. ' 
And a California lawyer added: 'The Mexican Americaiy are out for a better economic 
life. ... We want to be part of the scene.'" (Ref. 2, p. 20) 
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THCNAVAMO 

•The im^ie of th« typical Navaho [or ♦•Navajo^'J ia probably mort familiar thar that 
of any other Indian seen oultide picture booka: A nMn with long .hair knotted Uchind hit 
head end a high-crowned felt hat or a colored cloth acroea hie forehead. Next to him ie 
hie wife In voluminoue ekirte end velveteen blouee. Both are bedecked with silver 
jewelry, including bracelets set with turquoise (and) concha belts/* (Ref^ .1, p. 

*'Navaho Country encompasses an area of nearly 24,000 square miles and extends 
into three States - Arizona. New Mexico, and Utah. In addition, a frw Navai oa live in 
a email area of southwestern Colorado, although this area is not cr^ sidered to te part 
of Navaho Country. AH Navahos do not live on reservation lands; many residr on public 
domain allotments, on railroad land, or on the public domain itself, outnido tho bound- 
aries of the reservation* Three small detached Navaho communitic* exist at Ramah ' 
(SO miles southeast of Gallup), at Canoncito (40 miles west of Albuquerque )» and at 
Alamo (80 miles southwcsi of Alb^iquerque)* The last two are under the jurisdiction of 
the United Pueblos Agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Albuquerque. Less than a 
thousand Navahos live in these three areas. 

"The principal immunities are the six headquarters locations for the administr')<- 
tive offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U.S. Public Health Service, and the 
Navaho Tribe. These are at Window Rock, Chinle. Fort Defiance, and Tuba City in 
Ariaona. and Crownpoint and v^^c*^ Mexico. Climate and productivity are 

dicUted largely by elevation and rainfall, vegetative cover varying sharply from sparse 
shrubs at the lower elevations to the forests of the mountainous regions. Generally 
speaking, the reservation area is a land of high plateaus, deep canyons, and low-lying 
plaint, traversed by a range of mountains along the Arizona-New Mexico State line* 
Although rainfall in the high altitudes may be as much as 27 inches a year, the area 
involved is relatively small, and reservation climate *;an best be described as arid or 
semiarid. 

"t History:! Navalio legends tell that *The People* or *Dinc' as the Navahos call 
themselvos emerged from underground in the Southwest. However, it is the generally 
held belief of anthropolugists that the Navahos came across the Bering Strait in early 
times, though perhaps somewhat later than the other tribes which inhabited the South- 
west, and settled in an area along the Colorado-New Mexico boundary, between the 
Chama and upper San Juan Rivers. Later they spread South and West into what now 
known as Navaho Country. By the early 1600*s they were an aggressive and powerful 
tribe* Sometime during the I600*s they acquired horses and sheep from the Spaniards, 
as well as a knowledge of working with metal and wool. The Navahos are famous for 
their adaptability, i nd in those early centuries they learned much of the culture that 
has made them the people they are today.** (Ref. 2. pp. Ui) 

'•When the Spaniards came into the country ^ . . (the Navahos) were a raiding, 
warring tribe. . . . The Spanish settlers retaliated by raiding iho Navahos. and so Uic 
war wenl on for two hundred years, . . . When J»e Mexicans raided the NavahoB Ihoy 
captured women and children to be held as slaves, and thry encouraged other Indians 
to capture them for sale in the markets. Every Spanish family of any ccnsequentc 
possessed such slaves. . . . The Navahos retaliated by taking Spanish and Indian 
captives, . . . more than holding their own and increasln j in numbers, notwithstanding 
their losses, until 1849. when their territory was Uken over by the United Statesi. " 
(Ref. 4, p. 210) "There were some Navahos, now. who spent all their time in fightinK* 
• . . These fighters . . • gathered around the war leaders • . • . Most famous of these 
wae the tall, handsome Manuelito, son-in-law of the dead Narbona [leader of the eastern 
Navahos who had Ulked peace with white men and was tragically killed during a meeting), 
(Reff^, pp. IJ2. 1.39) 
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'*Durlftg the Civil War. the NavAhoa took advantage of the fact that the attention oC 
tK« United^Statei government waa fixed on other mattera* and Ihey begArt haratning the 
widte man again. Then, in 1863« Colonel Kit Caraon, aa Indian Agent for the District 
of New Mexico, led an army to Canyon de Chelly and made prisoner b^w^rn 9,000 and 
1$*000 Navahoa. The captives were marched three hundred miles eastward to a prison 
camp at Fort Sumner, a march that is known today to all Navahos as The Kong Walk. 
(Ret. 1. p. 6S) In IB68, recogniaing the Fort Sumner experimcni aa a failure and 
acceding to Navaho entreaties, the U.S. Government concluded ^a treaty >vith the tribe 
and they were aettled on a 3. 5*million*acre reservation. Through a series of Exrcutivo 
ordera and acta of Congress, extending f.*-om 1B78-I934, the reservation area was 
increaaed to approximately IS million acres. ^ (Ref. 2, p. i) 

'*Oil was discovered on the Navaho Reservation in 1923. This made it important 
for the Navahos to aet up a representative council that would speak for the tribe as a 
whole in regard to earnings from niineral rights. This body was slow in forming, but 
in 1937 the present Nayaho Tribal Council, providing for seyenty-four representatives ' 
dialributed according to population, was organiaed. (Ref. 1, p. 74) 

At the beginning of World War 11, '*the Navaho Council passed a resolution pledging 
ita loyalty and patriotism [to the United States). . . . Enlisted Navahos were ... in 
the Forty *Fifth Diviaion which invaded Italy, and in the Marine Corps, which made a 
heroic record in the South Pacific. Early in the war, the Marines began recruiting 
Navahoa for . • . *code talking* in the Signal Corps. . . . Navahos were to speak to 
each other, by radio or telephone, giving military messages straight across enemy 
lines in their own language . . .[which was] so different from . * • European languages that 
no one could work out their meaning without years of study. . . . There were 3,400 
Navahoa in the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps. . . . Awards came flooding in 
to the reservation: the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Purple Heart. Money came flooding in. loo. This was a new thing for mfny families. 
. . . Life for the Navahos could never be the same again.'* (Ref. 3, pp. 253-58) 

•f Navaho Tribal Culture: ) The Navaho home is called a hogan, a term about as well 
known as tepee. . . • (Hogans) now seen in the Navaho country irc hexagonal, made of 
logo laid up like a log cabin, except that the sides draw inward towiard the smoke hole. 
. , . Since most of human life pivots around the family fire, the hogan becomes the 
symbol of their culture. In fact, ' % the only building of consequ^*nce; here the family 
lives, the sick are cared for, ceremonies are performed, etc. . . • The Navaho * . * 
build no temples, no houses of worship. Nor do they gather into -^illagef as do mo^t 
Indiana. . * . Yet ilhey maintain a high degree of culture solidariiy, a fair number of 
ritualistic cercmoniei*, and satisfactory tribal government. (Ref. 4, pp. 206-0*M 

**Navaho health and religion are closely associated. The Navaho views health as a 
balance between himself and his total environment. He always must be in harmony with 
human and animat life, with the natural and the supernatural. IllneKs rc?sults when this 
harmonicui^ state \% disrupted by a transgression of one or another taboo.-^. . . Healing 
or reatoration of balance can be attained only through rituals conducted by the medicine 
man, who is both the religious leader and the medical practitioner. Most Navahos today 
use the medicine nun and the whita man's health facilities;. (Ref. S, p. 72) ^Central 
feature fof Navaho religion) is the'aand painting, , . . the calef purpose of . . .[which] 
ta to cure the rick or disturbed* The designs represent the corcvetc i-mbodiment of 
aacred personifications and concepts, and have been likened in fi<2»clion IS the Mtained- 
glass windows of medieval church art. Although some are only about a. foot or two in 
diameter, others are n>orc than twenty feet across and can be made only in specially 
conatructed hogana. Fifteen men will work most of a day to produce only one of these - 
^ only to have it ceremonially obliterated in less thar half an hour. Thv dry paintings 
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« « « ar« actually not mad« with aand but with pollen, cruihad flower •« charcoal, 
pulverUcdmineralr, and meah . , • Th^ de^igni arc integrated with an elaborate 
•yatem of chants and riluali. and . . . there are more than five Wdrrd paintings, 
all preaerved by memory alone (by the medicine man) • . The evening performances 
of the laat day of a big chant are especially theatrical. Involving , . , young men dancing 
with torches or with standing arcs ornamented with eagle plumes." (Ref. j, pp. 66-67) 

**Many Navaho adults speak only a few words of English and most live several miles 
from their nearest neighbors In hogant - wlndowiess mud and lo^ huts with earth floors 
and no modern conveniences. Here, babies arc still carried on Ihelr mother's backs in 
primitive cradleboard carriers. Water for domestic use is hauled in bairels from 
wells operated by windmills. Few household furnishings are used. The husband goes 
to live with the family uf his wife, where the couple set up housekeeping in a separate 
hogan neal- the wife*s moth^. The place of women in the trihe Is important one. 
She not only has property rights, but usually has the final 'eay* in family and community 
affairs* (Ref. 2. p. 4) 

••Strange as it may seem, the Nav^hos do not use their own bUnkets, At first they 
wove mainly wearing apparel, and probably did not^produce blankets until about 1780. 
, . , The blankets enabled the Indians to build up credit at the trading post, and soon 
they stopped weaving anything for their own use except saddle blankets . , . - They took. 
Instead, to Vuying Pendleton blankets made in Oregon, and still . ^ .The weaving 
(of Navaho blankets] is done by thp women, and a weaver who can produce five Navaho 
rugs a year is doing well, , , * Another craft for which the Navahos are known is the 
making of jewelry, especially of silver. The Navahos first worked silver about 1853 
to 18S8 but made little jewelry until they were Interned in Fort Sumner in 1863, , . , 
The first Navaho to set silver with turquoise may have been Atsldi Chon. who set up a 
silver -working shop among the Zunis in the I870*s. . . . Navaho jewelry, designs possess 
no symbolism; they serve simply to beautify the silver. . . . The 'Squash blossoms/ 
mad ? by adding three to five petaUlike pieces to hollow silver beads , , , probably did 
not come into favor among the Navahos until after 1880. The well-known oval 'concha»* 
for belts were not made extensively until after the 1920*s, These four- to slx-inch disks 
are said to be based on a design borrowed from the Plains Indians, . . . Unlike rug- 
weaving, silversmithing is done mostly by the men and is in the hand* of a rf Utlvely 
small number of craftsman. *' (Ref, 1, pp. "72. 74) 

••(Present Problrmj.:) Thtr Navaho represents the largest Indian tribe in the United 
States, with an estimated population of more than 84,000 in 1962 (on «nd adjacent to the 
reservation). An undetermined number of NavalSo people have left the reservation and 
are making a successful living in non*Indian communities. • • • 

•♦The Navaho are undergoing rapid^cultural change. Diversification of their economy, 
formal schooling, western dress, pressures for acculturation, and a multitude of allied 
foreea are working toward individualization. In his traditional society, the Navaho 
func^oncd as a member of a group; in the western European society into which he is 
being integrated, he is under pressure to function as an individual. He often pays rent 
on his houst* and lives by wages» instead of the agricultural returns from his land or a 
combination of both. Returns trom agriculture (largely the raising of livestock, primar- 
ily sheep) now are more commensurate with the non-Indisn population of the United 
States. Less than 10 percent of present income is derive! from agriculture, and fewer 
of the young and middle-aged people arc content with this profession. Many Mavaho 
people are employed by oil and gas. minings and railroad companies, the Buroau of 
Indian Affairs, the U.S. Public Health Service, the Navaho Tribe, public schools, and 
various mission groups on the reservation. 
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**Prior to 4 hundred yeare ago. th^^Navaho Tribe did nqt exist as ii jgolitical entity. 
There were only local bands led by headmen who enjoyed varying amounts of power, 
determined by their persuasive ability, , , , In 1927» John Hunter , Saperinttndc-nt of 
the L.eupp Agency, began the development of local community organizaiions which came 
to be known at chapters. Thi» movement spread rapidly, and today there arc ^0 recog- 
nised chapters located throughout NavahoUid. It began only a d w years aftrr the 
establishment of the first Navaho Tribal Council, but for many years the chapters woro 
more imp||rtant as aspects of Navaho political life than the artificially created council 
[of the 1920's]. . . . 

"A number of programs are maintained for tht Navaho by the Bureau of Indian 
Affair s.^/tCe^YVk^ho Tribe, and the U.S. Public Health Service. A very effective health 
program is administered by the last. Among programs providing food, clothing, and 
other subsistencejtems , by far the most extensive is that of pubhc assistance under 
the iSocial SeoTflty Act (old age assistance, aid to the blind and to fan^ilii a with di pendent 
children. y(d aid to the pernnanently and totally disabled). General assistance under the 
Bureau's ^elfare program is made available to needy families who do not meet eligibility 
requiren\/nts for. public assistance. 

''Utilizing oil revenues and income from its enterprises, thr Navaho Tribe al&o 
maintains a welfare program which meets many needs. The Tribal Council distributee^ 
surplus food commodities supplied by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and p^o^'^dt:6 
clothings eyeglasses, hearing aids, and emergency care for all children in scfT^nl, as 
wcU as layettes, dental work, grants for emergency relief (including burnouts), and 
burial expenses for needy Navahos. . , , WTiercver practicable. Navaho children 
attend public schools, and this practice is increasing rapidly. In addition, the Bureau 
maintains about 80 schools on the reservation, and 10 others located adjacent thereto. 
Both the Bure3'» and the tribe are conducting constructive resource development and 
employment a. istance programs on the reservation." (Ref. 2, pp. 4-7) 

'The goal of the new [Navaho] leaders is to meld liff* on the reservation with the 
world around it. taking help from any quarter but direction from none. . . . Pnlikc 
most of the country s Irdian tribes, the Navaho hat* no tribal constitution. This lack 
has insured a strong hand for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. [Buti despite the bureau 6 
occasional conflicts with tribal leaders and attorneys, the bureau remains generally 
popular w th individual Navahos. * . . Congress allocates $4S million to $iO nnlWon 
each year for serx'ices to personnel connected with Navaho land. In addition, oil and 
other rights bring another $20 million annually directl/ to the tribe. . . . (The tribal] 
approach to spending has resulted in a $10 million scholarship fund, with the interest , 
going to send Navaho students to college. Despite the tribe's posiwar appreciation for 
education, however, some 2,000 to 3,000 Navaho children have still not been entered 
in elemcntaryiir high school. " (Ref. 6) 'Even with the generous assistance that many 
have attempted to give the Navahos, it has not been easy for them to develop all the 
leaders they Aeed in a day of rapid evolution in science, education ?nd government. . . . 
Even whep al/oung Indian graduates from high school ;'.nd decides to ^ to college, ht- 
faces a very^diffic jU adjustment. He is liable to find nimself enough^f a sucial oddiiv 
to want to give up fairly soon and 'go back to the blanket. * The ti ansi^inn from a 
wilderness existence to full participation in a civilized economy is far n^orm <iifii* »»lt 
than most persons imagine. . . . Yet the Navahos with their con«ipicuous cyltural 
vitality arc. as Oliver La Farge (anthropologist and author who frrimed an alphabet for 
writing the Navahc tanguage] h^* phrased it. the most oromising Indians. , . . Living 
on a thin margin o( subsistence, they nevertheless h^iiA^^f^^ved aitd — equally MurpriKing 
— they have evolved many aspects of their distinctive culture almost while wc havo brrn 
watching them. " (Ref. 1. pp. 74*75) 
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HIHPICS 

•Th. word W .'.-T." roughly VI..' or ■.un.d-ln.' * '* .• '"^f 

IRef. n 



San I- ranenco. ui 7 i » , leaders were radical, 

axi. ot what wa. ju.t beginning to be called the . "* A prestigious 

but they were aUo de^ly committed to the .ociety ^'^^J^^^^'/J^j'^^Vra rc^ 
faculty committee ..rd the Berkeley -twi.ts were ^^^^^^^-^^l' ^ ,,,bt 

L;eJ not called radical, or beatnik., but -hippies' - and perhaps as ^ ^-1^ ; 

wire refugee, from Berkeley and the old North Beach scene, the cradle and t - <:-k.t 
LTth! .1 called Beat Generation. The other half of the hippie pcpulation . . . Iwas) 

M.rio S.vio [. V"°'"V°"J;„' :^^^^^ the tecny- 

(Ref. 2> 

..B.yo.d occ.ion.l Happening in .he p.rk, .he H.ight-A.hh"ry l;""'' 

.,„c.. devoid of any.hing '.o do' - a. le... ""VT,'": edTSe' «ns .,n a t oT ,. 

.„,er..inm..n.I«..) nude par.ie, a, wh.ch "''J'''"'' ''■''"J:,''' J ^."^^^^^^^^^ „„, „.,,., „, 

;„r:::r.;r:a::n::d airn^ee' ..y .o - «;tu:^r:;":onnf 

Mo.t of the local action {anywhere in hippicdom] is beyond the reach of anyo 
«cce.» to drugs. " (Rrf. 1) 

'•The largest single employer of hippie. Iwas at fi-. st] the U.S. Post Office - i .,o 
.ight If : l^a'rded mailman with a peace button on the '^^,:^-^:: ::^^::Zl 
common one in San Franci.co. Another .ourcc of income t^^'^^f;" :;^„;„,,,uy leave 
drug., u.ually marijuana. LSD and '.peed' 'poc.plo. 
herJin alone. A dope dealer', income frequently I-^PP-^'J^ i' o. m..ny (».'..! 
Some hipp«e. aUo [dc-pendcd) on a .ob.idy from ho me^ ^ ' V mu c.a^s. ' (Lf- U 
job. in the art. - a. poster de.igner.. actor., dancer, and rock mu«,c. 

..Mo.t hippi..- (took! the que.tion of survival for «-ntcd b , u 1 1- - c | . nc r 
ingly obvious as the neighborhood [fUledl with p.nnil«.. head., that I 
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not r«ough foodAnd lodging to go around. A partial aolutlon (w»i aought] . . . from a 
|ro«i^ called the 'Diggera/ who have been called the •worker-prie«ta« of the hippy move- 
ment and the 'inviaible government' of the Haahbury. The Diggera ... act up free 
lodg^ centera, free aoup kitchen* and free clothing distribution center*. Thiry (combcdl 
the neighborhood atfliciting donationa of everything from money to stale bread to eamping 
equipment. Digger*' sign* [were] poeted in local stores, asking for donationa of ham- 
mers, sawa, ahovela, shoes and anything else that vagrant hippies might use to make 
themaeWes *t leaat partially self-supporting. The name and apirit derive from small 
groups of 17th-century English rural revolutionaries, called both DipBcrs and True 
Levelers. who had a number of Socialist ideas. Money should be abolished, communai 
farms could support all those willing to work them, and individual ownership of land 
would be outlawed. The Diggers were severely harassed and the movement eventually 
caved in under the weight of public opprobrium. " (Ref. I) 

"By October 1967. the once gentle Haight-Ashbury scene had turned into an over- 
crowded Miami Beach for the vounger generation - a garish setting of crumbling 
Victorian architecture spattered with psychedelic paint and populated by runaways, 
speed freaks and junkies. When things became really unbearable, word went out from 
... the Diggers; 'The Haight is not where it's at - it's in your head and hands. Gather 
into'tribes; take it anywhere. Disperse. ' ... [By the summer of 196^. ] the graduates 
of the Haight and New York's East Village . . . [had} scattered across the country - to 
New Mexico's mesas and mountain*, to lush valleys in Oregon, to Big Sur country in 
California, to remote corners of Arizona and Maine, to city enclaves across the urban 
belt 'where the vibrations are good.' For the psychedelic generation. 1969 . . . [be- 
camel the year of the commune. 

"Inspired by LSD visions, repelled bv the violence that fills the newspapers and 
their lives - repelled, most of all. by the stale 'straight' life in the glutted cities - 
roughly 10.000 hippies have settled on more than 500 communes across the country. 
They live in crash pads, tepees, geodesic domes and $100,000 converted guest ranches. 
They range from the deeply religious youngsters of Lorien commune (named after the 
region of the elves in J. R. R. Tolkien's The Lord of the Rings ) to the hostile, gun- 
carrying crazies of the Reality Construction Company near Taos. New Mexico. They 
build adobe pueblos out of mud and straw, grow acres of corn and beans (and some 
marijuana), experiment wUh yoga and peyote and.grope toward a new way of life - one 
that i« close to nature. . . . 

"It is not that hippies have anything agains* technology. On the contrary, most of 
them agree with poet Gary Snyder, who contends that technology will ultimately free 
man from all kind- of work and leave him free to explore art and 'states of mind. ' . . . 
But the hippies insist that today's technology is operating in a spiritual vacuum. They 
say that 'Promttreus is reaching for the stars with a hollow grir on his face. ' And they 
share hippie writer Peter Berg's contempt for the technologically bound American way 
of life. 'Middle-.-lass living rooms are funeral parlors, and only undertakers will stay 
in them, ' says Berg. 'The U.S. standard of living is a bourgeois baby blanket for 
executives who scream in their sleep. Industrialixation means smog and insanity. Our 
fight is with job-viardcns and consumer - keeper s of a permissive loony bin who would 
kill us tl^rough dumb work, insane wars and a dull money morality. '. . . 

"The quality of communal life varies from place to place. . . . Urban groups tend 
to be oddly fanatical, the members of Boston's Fort Hill Communal Settlement believe 
their leader, Mel Lyman? to be the spirit of the second coming of Christ; Ann Arbor's 
vigorous Translove-F.nergies-White Panthers are foul-mouthed sexual and political 
radicals who clair.n that what the 'wcird-o' United States needs is free dop.- and copula- 
tion in the streets. Members of the nuf*i communities, on the other hand, are g««nrrally 
fanatical about on.'y one thing - the land. They take their meala together in a large 
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communal houi*. or doM*. »nd ileep in private rooms or .h*ck«. In both urban an.^ 
rural commune*, the children are raited by all »he member.. ... In both . rban and 
rural commune., too. drug, (mainly marijuan.^. LSD and peyote) aro us.d «.hcnevt r 
they arc .vaiUble. -And at lea.t one commune, a group that calU itsolf Ilog Farn». 
take. It. trip, literally - in p.ychedclic bu.es tKWu»e«nder around the country. . . . 
In concept, mo.t commune famUie. have rejected the idea of private property and .h.-irt- 
everything — not ju.t lover, but drug., book*, tool, and blankets. ... 

"Like every revolution, thi. one, too. ha. it. share of problems. A 17-yeAr-old 
girl . . . drowned while allegedly on an LSD trip at Timothy Lt-ary's communal ranch 
in River.ide County. California. . . . [causing legal problems for Leary. the guru ol 
the drug movement. V.riou. towns have enacted ordinance, against several aspect, of 
communal living.] And mini.ter. condemn the communes a. a 'ruinous cancer 
.Hatching loved one. from the very .anctity of the home. " (Ref. 3) 

In Augu.t 1969. a lo'ng-haired army of 400,000 youths descended on White Lake. 
New York, a tiny farming community, for the "Woodstock Music and Art Fair. An 
Aquarian Exposition," They came many of them carrying marijuana and other drugs fron 
a. far away a. Michig.n and CalUornia, to li.ten to 24 rock groups, camp in tents and 
geode.lc dome., and generally do their own things, over 1. 000 acre, of pasture leased 
by the promoter, from a local farmer. While the,va.t majority of participants were 
not hippies, they displayed their adherence to the hippie movement. Psychoanalyst 
Rollo May describe. ... [the Wood.tock Festival] as 'a symptomatic event of our t.n->e 
that .howed the tremendous hunger, need and yearning for community on the part of 
youth, ' He compares it. friendly .pirit favorably with the alcoholic mischief ever 
pre.ent at a Shriner.' convention but wonders how long the era of good feeling will last. 

U i. beyond argument that the generation attuned to rock, pot and sex will drasti- 
cally change the world it grew up in. The question is. How and to what purpose? 
Columbia Sociologi.t Amitai Etzioni applauds the idealism of the /oung but argues that 
•they need more time and energy for reflection' as well as more opportunities for 
authentic .ervice. Ultimately, the great danger of the counter-culture [of whxch the 
hippie, are the ultimate expression] is its self-proclaimed flight from reason. Us 
exaltation of self over society, it. Dionysian anarchism!" (Ref. 4) 
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THE BLACK Mf -IMS 

M.Th« laatorU. . (Renditions of th« N«gro American in many respects have not been 
conducive to developing a separate nationalism — feelings of group pride and identifi- 
cation with a cultural heritage. Negroes in the United States wire largely cut off from 
their African cultural heritage, and much of their unique culture was born of slavery. 
They often accepted the white belief in Negro inferiority and came to reject 'Negroness. ' 
However, there has been a significant strain of nationalism in Negro American thought. 
Some Negro nationalists wci'c secessionists, or political nationalists, xvho advocated the 
colonisation of Africa or the West Indies by Negro Americans. Others were cultural 
nationalists, who extolled the accomplishments of Negroes, past and present, real and - 
imaginary, and considered the excellence of Negro culture as a reason for full Negro 
integration into the mainstream of American society. Still others advocated a separate 
and parallel Negro society within the larger American society. " (Ref. I, p. 38) "Tho 
first Negro nationalist n.ovemci.t with widespread mass support was the 'Back-to- Africa' 
movement led by Marcus Carvcy after World War I. ... As" popular as Garvey's 
movement was for a time, not a single Negro American emigrated to Africa as the 
direct result of his efforts. In an over zealous attempt to finance a fleet of steamships 
to carry Negroes to Africa, Garvey ran afoul of federal law, was convicted of using 
the mails to defraud, and was sent to the federal periitentiary in Atlanta. He continued 
to direct his movement from prison, but without his presence it declined. A few Carvey- 
ites are still to be found irt Northern cities, but most Negro nationalists long ago turned 
to other movements. Small black nationalist organizations that have attracted ex-Carvey- 
itcs and like-minded individuals have been numerous Since the Back-to- Africa movement. 
Most have gained only a small following, but one. after nearly two and a half decades of 
near oblivion, burgeoned into a mass movement perhaps' comparable to the Garvey 
movement. Thiu is the Nation of Islam, commonly known ... as the Black Muslims. " 
<Ref. 1. pp. 41-42) 

"By far the largest and best known of the black nationalist organizations (today] in 
that headed by £Ujah Muhammad and popularly known as The Black Muslim Movement. 
Muhammad claims 2 50, 000 followers in his 'Nation of Islam, ' but responsible elements 
place the number of dues-paying, card-carrying Muslims at no more than 100,000. 
Headquarters for the movement are Chicago, and there are seventy to eighty "mosques' 
or 'temples' scattered across the United States. Primary strength and membership is 
in the black ghcttoes of the industrial cities of the North, but there are mosques as far 
south as Atlanta, Birmingham, and Miami; and as far west as San F rancisco, Los 
Angeles, and San DirRO. . . . The Black Muslims are admantly against integration, 
and against any Negroes who advocate it. They do not believe in nonviolent resistance, 
and they are required to retaliate in kind against any attacks made upon them, their 
families, or any members of their organir.ntion. Their motto is 'Never be the aggressor. 
Never look for trouble; but if any man molests you. may Allah bless you I' The Muslims 
appear prosperous. They own innumerable business enterprises and considerable real 
estate all over the country, and they 'buy black' whenevt r possible. They maintain 
schools in Chicago and Detroit. The Muslim program calls for 'full and complete free- 
dom.' 'equal justice under the law, "equality of opportunity," and 'a separate sUte or 
territory. ' They have frequently called for 'a united front of black m. n' under the lead- 
ership of Elijah Muhammad, but cooperation with other protest groups (has been] 
infrequent." (Ref. Z, pp. 477-478) 

"The founder of the Black Muslims (who, incidentally, are not recognized by thi- 
orthodox Moslem community in the United States) was W.D. Fard, a mysterious 
peddler, perhaps an Arab, who appeared in Detroit in the early 1930'!*. As he went 
from house to house, he told Negroes of their homeland across the sea and proclaimed 
himself a prophet who had come to awaken the Black Nation to its posisibilities in a world 
temporarily dominated by whites. He exhorted Negroes to stop imitatinR the evil ways 
of whites, to renounce the white man's religion, snd to \/orship Allah, the one true dod. " 
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(Ref. I, pp. 42-43) It hai bcftn cUimed that FaH-wai rcaUy "Wmli Farid ... an . 
orthodox Moilem born in Mecca around I877.Thc Black Mu.Umt believe h.m to have b. cn 
an Incarnation of Allah, or Cod. who came to America to rescue ihem (and all black 
man) from bondage to the 'blue-eyed devils. ' or person* of the white race. Almost 
all of iFard'a] initial rolloweti were illiterate or .emiliterate Negro migrant* from 
the South. They had com«»North during the boom time* of the First World War. and 
by th< 1930's were unemi»loyed and destitute, as were many other Ameruans. As 
Negroes they were victims of the prevailing practices in employment and housing. 
Thoy were 'Ust hired and first fired, ' and they were confined to the sh.icks and tc-ne- 
ments of their ghetto. [Fard) taught that the unfavorable condition of Negroes in 
America resulted from their dependence upon and fear of the white man. who kept 
them in economic and psychological bondage. Their only escape lay in withdrawing 
from the white man's society and establishing a 'Black Nation* of their own." 
(R«f. 2, pp. 477-478) 

"As mysteriously as he appeared. Fard disappeared in 1934, lea%-in|; some B. 000 
followers." (Ref. I. p. 43) "The man who succeeded him in 1934, and in thirty years 
bum the Muslim 'nation' to its present extent, was Elijah Muhammad, born Elijah Pool.- 
inthetownof Sandersville. Georgia." (Ref. 2. p. 478) After Fard's death. Muhamn.ad 
. . . assumed leadership and moved the group's headquarters from Detroit to Chxcapo. 
Under Elijah, membership at first declined, and the survival of the sect se^-^med ir\ 
doubt when many of its adherents were imprisoned during World War 11 for r. fusal to 
.erve in the armed forces. However. Elijah's following increased slowly after the war, 
and by the late 1930's>e movement was flourishing. In 1959 a rash of newspaper and 
magazine account* of the Muslims appeared, and this publicity further stimulated 
Muslim growth. One estimate, probably exaggerated, is that membership doubled 
within six months. By 1961 there were at least fifty Muslin temples and missions fron. 
New England to California and Florida, and membership was esiimatfd at 100.000. 
(SubsequenHy) obserVisrs [reported] that Muslim growth in the Ch.cago Southsid'e 
iconUnuedJ to* be rapid and that for each Muslim in good standing there [wore] perhaps 
two or three others sympathetic to the movement. However, no well-baecd cstimati 
" of current membership (wasj available. " (Ref. 1, p. 43) 

"Elijah Muhammad developed Fard's philosophy to a categorical rejection of 
integration as a workable relationship between blacks and whites, and to a denunciation 
of Christianity as 'the white man's slave-making' strategy for deceiving and subduiMj; 
Negroes and other nonwhites. Muslims [were] taught to avoid contact with whites when- 
ever possible; »nd to require 'an eye for an eye and a tooth tor a tooth' in case of whit, 
aggression. They (were) also taught thrift, honesty, cleanliness, and h.-.rd work, l tu y 
[believed) themselves to be the 'Original Man' - first to bring civilization to earth. an<l 
Allah's (Cod's) choice to survive the Armageddon - the final and conclusive strungle 
between the white and nonwhite races of the earth. " (Ref. 2. p. 478) Accepting th« 
general tenets of the religion of Islam, the Black Muslims, under the leadership .>f 
Elijah Poole, who renamed himself Elijah Muhammad, renounced (..nyl faith in the 
ultimate solution of the race problem in the United States, rejected all namvs th»l mmht 
imply a connection with white America, and sought complete separation from the wh.l. 
community." (Ref. 3. pp. 560.5f>n 'In welcoming all Neprors. includin« «o. i.il out - 
casts and ex-convicts. Elijah Muhammad emphasized the tomn.on bund U»^t all Negrn. s 
ahared against what he called 'the white devil' and the hopelcssn -ss of .uiy efK.rt at 
racial integration. Members of the Nation paid strict attention to dress and dietary 
laws and press.-d their case by standing on street corners in most Northern cities am 
selling such publications as Muhammad .Speaks. They chanced their nameh that in- 
dicated their i^'ationship to the white man to such designations as Urotl.er Leonarn a 
and Minister MUcolm X." (Ref. 3. pp. 620.621)" For a time their "ablest 
•loouent spokesman was Malcolm X. who was read out of the Black Muslims when he 
d«.iicribed the assassination of President fJohn F. 1 Kennedy as 'chickens coming horn. 
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to TQOwV And who wmm hImtcH »ftft*t»inatcd «*rly In 1965 at a New York iiiaat meeting 
of bia newly fortned group that competed with the BUck Mualima*** (Ref. 3. p. 561) 
Subaequently "the bc»t known ol all [Black Muslim converta) waa the world hf*avywcight 
[boxing] champion* Muhammad AH. formerly Caa»iu» Clay. '* (Ref. J. p- <>2l) 

••The Nation of Islam, bitter in ita denunciation of American racism, (is) a voice of 
disgust and despair. It (is) as much a political and social movement as it (is) a religious 
organiaation. (Ref. 3, p. 561) The Muslims are extreme nationalists. To them. 
Vo^called Negroes* are in all ways superior to whites. A* cording to tbr Mi ,iim myth* 
ology of racial origins, ?U men originally were black. But within each black man there 
were two elements - the bUck, which contained all virtues and strengths of man, and 
the white, which contained all ovils and weaknesses. A scientist separ^ited the white 
from the black and thus created the white race. These 'blue-eyed devils' were given 
6,000 years bv Allah to rule the earth, plus a 70.year grace period during which the 
Black Nation to be awakened. The period of grace is to expire in '1^84. ' 

"Because of their belief in black superiority, Muslims oppose inti-rracial social 
relations and marriage, much as do proponents of white supremacy. Integration of 
'so-called Negroes* with whites they consider degrading. The Muslim >ioal is complete 
separation of blacks from whites, first socially, then economically, and finally politic- 
ally. Immediate severing of all social relations with whites is enjoined, and good 
Muslims do not seek the friendship even of Christian Negroes. As a step toward a 
separate economy, the Muslim organization has founded business enterprises, mainly 
retail i*nd service establishments, that are patronized by all good Muslims regardless 
of price, quality of merchandise, or credit terms offered by white competitors - 

"Political and geogi^aphical separation is to be attained by setting aside a larger 
area of the United States for the exclusive use of blacks. As an alternative, Elijah has 
hinted that blacks might settle for emigration to Africa, although at another time he 
said that America rightfully belongs to the blacks and that the whites should go back to 
Europe. The goal of political independence is ill-defir\«U, or at least public statements 
by Muslim leaders have been vague ^nd somewhat inconsistent. 

'The early Muslims were chiefly poorly educated Negroes from the rural South- 
Most adlierents still arc recruited from the economically depressed segnients of the 
Negro population, but more now have urban backgrounds. A small but incrrasing 
number of college students and other middle-class Negroes have joined the movemtnt 
Although well-educated Negroes cannot accept the more naive elements* m the ideology 
and mythology, Muslim sympathizers appear to be fairly numerous among Negro college 
students in Northern universities. Muslim members typically are young, an estimated 
80 percent being between the ages of 17 and 35. Men outnumber women, tht- rover st» 
of the situation in Christian churches. Many adherents are former criminals, prosti- 
tutes, and narcotic addicts, and all remain reformed, as long as they remain in tht- 
movement. The apparent success of the Muslims at rehabilitating such deviates has 
not been carefully investigated, but it may be greater than the success of agencies and 
organizations that have rehabilitation as a primary purpose. 

"The appeal oi the Muslims to the lower-class Negro is not hard lt> undersUnd. 
Participation in the movement, gives him a feeling of sell-respect, td superiority, of 
identification with a cause. Instead of waiting decades to attain equality with the white 
man* he can be superior now. However, ihi reasons for the acceler;ited growth of the 
movement in recent years are not so readily apparent. Why were not urban lower-cUss 
Negroes so susceptible to the Muslim appeal ten, fifteen, or twenty yearn ago? In the 
1940's and late 195 J*s, as in the 1920*s when the Garvcy movement flourished, the 
Northern citicf^ tur led out to be a disappointing Promised Land to many Negro migrant* 
from the South* During World War U and the Korean conflict, jobs were numerous and 
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pay W4t good in Norlht^rii industry » ami Nt ^roci» flocked northward by thr thouKands Py 
the late 1950*1. howevrr. an oconomic rcct^ssion and the trend toward tlie clitntnation of 
untfciUed work by mechanisation left a lar^»c percentage of poorly educated NeRjroef» fronn 
the South unemployed. 

**The decade of the 1950*s waa, to be sure« a period of numerous court decisions 
and pronouncement* favor. ng the Nc^ro. Mass media were filled with roportfi of agna- 
tion and debate in the field of civil rights. Increased support of Ncpro equality by thr 
courts, by high officials in the federal administration, by prominent white organisations, 
and by upper* and middle-class Negroe's strengthened and gave legal sanction to the view 
that Negroes deserved a better lot in American society. And yet th, obit?ctivc lot of 
lower-class Negroes chang(»d little, and in some cases deteriorated They faced the 
same discrimination, the same rejection by whites and by uppor^ and tniddlo<^clas6 
Negroes, the same difficulty in getting and keeping jobs. Perhaps many lower-class 
Negroes in the ghettos of the North realized that even the most vigorous efforts — 
official or nonofficial toward integr.ition could help them little in the near futurv. On 
the other hand, the phychological rewards of being a Muslim were immediate, and eviMi 
the tangible gains that came from Musliq^ asceticism and self-improvement were more 
perceptible than the benefits that accrucfd to them through efforts of mtegrationism. 

•'Such nationalistic movements as Garveyism and the Muslims liave thrived mainly 
in cities outside the South, since disillusionment with integration!!: t ^oals (has been] 
most prevalent where there [was] the greateiTt discrepancy between practice and 
generally accepted ideas of racial equality. In the South, where racial equality [has 
been) neither the general ideal nor the practice, Negroes had liitK* reason to be disiilu- 
aioned wath the integrationist approach, which until quite recently had not been tried. 
How prominent Negro nationalism will be in the futijre depends largely upon how success- 
ful intcgrationists are in satisfying the aspirations of all classes of Neuroes. Nationahsii^ 
probably will remain an important influence on integrationist leaders and or^ani^^atious 
and on their relations with the white leadership. Faced with competition froni the 
Muslims, the integrationi sts have been forced to be more militant and bold m order to 
(attemp tojwin support from the urban Negro masses. They have aUo ut>ef! the 'Muslim 
threat* as a weapon for gaining conccRtaons from white leadership. . Perhaps as a 

consequence, n^any white leaders have become more willing to accept Die Lntei^ra- 
tionist organizations as bargaining agents for the Ne^ro community. Fnilurt- ta do to, 
(they have inferred, ] would strengthen the position of the extremists ' (i^el. L pp. 43- 
46) 
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STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

Origint. ••Beginning its »cHv« car««r . . . during the civil right* driv«i ol 1960- 

61. Student* for a Democratic Society emerged Iroiti the youthful arm of the League for 
Induitrial Democracy. Eiaentially an organisational vehicle for a wide variety of 
welfare-oriented liberali liVe lUrold Taylor, Bayard Ruatln. Michael HarrinRton. and 
Norman Thoma*. the LID paid little attention to the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy until the youngMers broke away from it. The break apparently wai animated 
largely by the model presented by the Student Noiwlolent Coordinating Committee and 
it! vigorous activity in the South. With an articulate vision of a. white, middle-class, 
northern counterpart to SNCC as their goal. Albert Haber of the University of MichiRan 
and a handful of colleagues maneuvered themselves Into control of the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy in the autumn of 1961. Bated in New York . . . this group, 
comprising primarily people who had shared experiences in southern states in pursuit 
of civil rights, began to travel from campus to campus in the North, organiiing stu- 
dents either for SUD or '* new organization which may emerge. ' A loose network of 
students rapidly formed, with small clusters of individuals in several colleges and 
universities. All tended to be strong and supportive admirers of SNCC, but they 
accepted the twin notions that a broader array of goals than those defined by civil rights 
were necessary and that the acWevement of these wider aims required a more directly 
political involvement deriving from a more specifically political analysis of contempo- 
rary American culture. The consensus quickly evolved that a 'New Left' was needed, 
and that students would have to build it themselves through their own efforts. In June 
1962, some 150 students, the great majority of them undergraduates, gathered in Port 
Huron. Michigan. The major enterprise of the meeting was the discussion and revision 
of a long and analytical paper, the first draft of which was prepared by Tom Hayden, 
recently graduated from the editorship of the hif>an Daily at the University of Michi- 
gan. By Uie time the group adjourned on June lo. The Port Huron Statement had 
acquired substantially »)Oth the form and content in which it was published shortly after- 
ward. [ This] was the founding document on which Students for a Democratic Society 
was basrd. With Hayden elected as its first president, SDS announced its basic goals 
in this fashion: 'We seek the establishment of a democracy of individual participation 
with two central aims: that the individual share in those social decisions determining 
the quality and direction of his life, and that society be organized to encourage independ- 
ence in men and to provide the media for their common participatipn. "' (Ref. 1. pp. 
206-207) "The document [went] on to recount the 'paradoxes and myths' of t^he economy: 
a 'remote-controlled' octopus where 'the wealthiest 1 percent of Americans own mor* 
than 80 percent of tht personal shares of stock'; the miUtArv-industrial complex that 
believes in 'the pern.anrnt war economy': automation tha; JestrOys 'whole categories 
of work, ' forcing up unemployment to an 'accepUble' five million; and labor, the 'coun- 
tervailing power' ag.iinsl the excesses of big business, itself becoming a part of the 
establishment. It [ noted] the 'inhumanity' of the welfare state, the 'lunacy' of deter- 
rence policy, the 'negative anti-Communist political staice' of foreign policy, 'paranoia 
about the Soviet Union, and 'white American ethnocentrism' as a barrier to racial under 
sUnding . . . America should no longer aid 'corrupt anti -Communist regim<'s. ' . . . 
Foreign aid should be given through international agencies, and Americans should 
'anticipate more or less authoritarian variants of socialism and collectivism in many 
emergent societies. ' America should abolish its political party 'stalemate' and create 
'mechanisms of voluntary association' which [would] en:ourage the people to participate 
in political activities . Finally 'America should . . . abolish squalor, terminate neg-^ 
lect, and esUblish an environment for people to live in with dignity and creativeness. "' 
(Ref. 2, pp. 412-413) 

Growth and Evolution . ' "Dy the opening of the acade nic year of 1962-63, the new 
organization had established 11 chapters on various campuses and had enrolled about 
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300 membrrN. AHhouRh (ricndly relations with the T.eaRue for lndu^^trial Drmocracy 
for the mouX part were preserved, all formal cunneclionti with thv parrnl body very 
quickly wrre broken: and in the early pan i»f l*)o), SDS had eet up an intlependfnt 
national headquarters in Chicago. , . , Structurally, SDS I' was^J an uiduidual nicmbc i - 
ahip organisation/ but both its requirements and ilii bouKkteping f v^ci i* ] essentially 
casual. To belong, one [ had] only C to] pay annual dues of $2.00 and offer a 'reaffir- 
mation of one'« belief in democracy. ' From the beginning, however, there were] at 
least as many students ^*iho C associated! thcms<:lvc:i v-ith SDS aotivitics an:! ide»s v-nth* 
out formally becoming affiliated as there were ] duea^paying member i». . * There 
always [ were ] regional and national offices in ihc organization, but the local chapters, 
granted an extremely hifth degree of autonomy, regularly ^ were perceived the 
central source of strength. When national policies [were ^ formulated, iHcy virtually 
always f were 3 phrased as 'recomm^dations * to the membership. . . . Voring at 
q>iarterly regional meeting* and at the annual national convention T followed 1 the ona- 
member* one-vote principle, with an emphasis on direct participation in the meetings 
rather than on representation by chapter, by region, by college or university, or by 
some other basis. . . . [ From T Its founding, SDS gained annuall> in both chapters and 
Individual members. Founded by fewer tKan 6t) students rro|n ll in- lilulioni;, by 1^64 
it had about 2, 000 rnemhers on some 75 campusw, . In 1966/the numbers had grown io 
almost 20, 000 in nearly 200 institute ons. ^ Py lSfc8,] chapt-crs in 275-300 colleger, and 
universities [ enrolled] nearly 30, 000 individuals. These figures I applied ] only to 
formal members; many more student,^ l could! be rallied/p participate in diiicussions, 
programs, 9Tifl demonstrations , . , . 

"After a first year of relianci^ on involvement in tivit righiis activities, the organi- 
sation moved into new arenas in lV63, vtith the iaunching of it- Economic Research and 
Action Program (ERAP), Thus, itc first independently formulated empha^ib was on 
community organizing.. . . . The essence of this mode of action [ entaijvd ] the moving 
of a group of young people into a poof metropolitan area, where they tfisfm^clves T lived j 
and r devoted] virtually all of their time lo talking at length with the local residents 
about their problems^ surveying major grievances, and })rebt;nting their findings lo 
indigenous leaders in the rommunity, whom they then ^ assisted ] in pressing ilicse 
systematic formulations on the city's relevant *power structures. Out of the=it* efforts 
f grew! tenant unions, local ad hoc community action committees, neighborhood news- 
letters* aUd programs of adult education and tutorial ervices for school children* 
By 1966. 300 full-time field workers were representing SDS in over a dozen cities. . . . 
By the autumn of 1%4 the war in Vietnam had become an increatiingly serious object of 
criticism, and sev^al chapters made it the focus of their energies. At the Univci sity 
of Michigan in p**rticujar, SDS members worked m close association with faculty nken^* 
bers to organize *he first teach-ins againtit the American posture in Southeast; Asi.i. 
This antiwar entphasis spread rapidly acro-^s the country, and burst into full bluoin \u 
March 1965, when the Ann Arbor teach-ins won considerable publicity in the national 
press, and in April 1965, when 20, 000 p« ople, the majority of them students, converged 
on Washington to march against the war and to provide a platform for a wide variety of 
speakers critical of American policies in Vietnam. . . . Spurred by*the model of the 
Free University >f New York, SDS moved into a new realm of emphasis in 196S. this 
time on radical innovation in higher education. In 1965-66. nearly 10f> Free Universi- 
ties, most of them fragile and short-lived, wi-rc founded on U.S. campuses, about half 
of them coming to b<rth through SDS's local influence. As this cxpenenr e cumulated, 
plans for a Radical Education Program (REP) were formulated nationally and came to 
fruition in an operation based in Ann Arbor . . . and devoted to «*tinMilating and coordi- 
nating student investigations, ideas, and experiments, with respi^rf to rollegc-level 
education. . . . Meanwhile, as the war in Vietnam and the draft, perceived .is a tnech- 
anism for supplymg young men to fight in battle? of which thty disapproved, became 
increasingly an cbjcct of criticism, some SDS chapters, recalling tactics of the civil 



right. moy.m*nt. trir^ oc.Hnional ►It-.n. durinR lh« latter part of l%«i *t ^o^-^"!*^'''* 
beards. . . . During th« tame period. SOS, with apparent .uccM, nhlfted lo . much 
more mllltaiit set of po»tur«.; community org.nl.ing wa. Ugltlml.od by •PP«»yal from 
the Intellectual* and the welf*r-orient«d libera' ; te.ch-ln. 11111 commanded "^P'"- 
•ive attention, both from within major coHeget and uniyer.ltl*. and from out.lde purely 
academic precinct.; and Free Unlver.ltiea were taken up by a wide range of .tudentt, 
not Infrequently including tho.e involved with fbrmal student gove-nment». Thu. en^our- 
aaad. SDS quite deliberately took the step . . . 'from dU.ent to reB.»ti^nce. In this 
new emph.sl. on institutional opposition, the organization began to imt.ate and to .up- 
port individual^ and group, in the public and ceremonial burning of draft card., in the 
election of jill rather than military .ervice. and In civil di.obedience to ob.lruct the 

Junctioning of induction center. f An 1 l..ue which SDS C sub.equ.ntlyl empha- 

.laedr -va. 1 that ol univer. t^- complicity in the Vietname.e war and in 

.... Student. [beca.reU trhcularly .en.ltlve to war-related research within the 

academy, to the recruitment of .tudent. by the CIA and representative, of the 
'indu.trial-miliUry establishment. ' to perceived Inadequacies in admissions policies 
with respect to l*egro student, or hiring policies ^-ith re.pect lo Negro profc.sors. and 
to a series of comparable matters. Civil disobedience and active resistance, not all of 
it nonviolent, r became ] more frequent m the SDS style of expression, rationalised on 
the gro^rnd th^at 'the Establishment' [ failed 1 to listen when protests [ were 1 merely 
verbal. " (Ref. 1. pp. 207-2U) With - or in spite of - its evident hardemng of line and 
approach. SDS in 1968-69 appeared to be growing rapidly in number, and influence. 
It wa. the organisation most firmly Identified in the public mind vath the wave of student 
mlliurcy. campus revolts, and revulsion toward the Vietnam war. The May 12. 1969. 
i„ue of U.S. New, World Report noted: "Some of the SDS •accomplishment, attest 
to its power. U was SDS. led hy Mark Rudd. that spearheaded the attack on Columbia 
University in 1968 and closed dov^ that institution for more than a week. . . . The i>ui» 
was instrumental in orRanizing the 'march en the Pentagon' to protest the ^'>«tn»'" ^" 
in 1967. SDS helped to plan and lead the demonstrations in Chicago during the Demo- 
cratic National Convention [ in 1968 1 ... . [ In the spring of 1969.3 SDS led in [ theJ 
rebellio. t Harvard and has had a hand in nearly every other recent disturbanci- on 
campuses all across the country. " (Ref. 3, p. 36) 

Fra gmrntaticn; Weatherman . "SDS as a whole [ appeared to bc^ moving steadily 
left. The House Committee on Internal Security, after an extended investigation, 
reported early in 1«7C: 'Policy statements, adopted by SDS national bod.es . . . indi- 
cated th.1t the organizaUon had moved in the past seven years from support of social 
chanees to achieve "particfpatory democracy" to the declared intention of mobilizing 
force- for a "socialist devolution" in the United States. ' The SDS. a loosely structured, 
campus-bas.d organization, long given to .nternal dispute, split <*"';;"8 
ventfon in Chicago. June 18^Z. r969. " (Ref. 4. p. 354) The New York Tim> s of 
Junr ?A reported: The dran.atic split . . . came as ..ational officers of the oi^^^^^- 
tfon read the Progre,s.ve Labor faction out of SDS a. -counterrevolutionary 
out of the annual national coav.ntion. The dispute between the tightly disciplined Pro- 
gressive Labor party and much of the rest of SDS has been building for more than a 
year . t The anti -Progressive Labor 1 group, numbering roughly a thousand, 

included mo.t of the . . . national staff, almost all of the long-time veteran, of the 
movement, and representatives of radical newspapers and film groups. . . . Hrogres 
.ive-Labor. which Cairns a more purt.t revolutionary line, hews to a rigid analysis ol 
the necessity for a v^orking-class struggle. While all factions of SDS say they are 
dedicated to the overthrowing of racism. caplUlism. and Imperiahsrn. th«re have been 
sharp breaks on specific issues. Progressive-Labor. f:>r instance, has accused 
Ho Chi Minh. Pre»id. nl of North Vietnam, of selling out by nepotiating in I ariH. and 
has branded many student demonstrations .is 'adventuro is. diversionary, and ali|rn,iting 
to the N^orVinK neople. ' It opposed the 'People's Park' struggle in Berkley L in the 
spring of 1969 ] as i liberal reformist move, and it rej-^cts attempts lo organir.c 
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allenaUd youth. It bat oppoted th« miUUnlly feminist Woircn's Libriatiim Movrmcnl 
and th# Black Panther party ... on th« ground Oiat the prollems of von^cn and N<-groc!> 
ar« maraly a reflection of the capilalist structure. (Rcf. 5) Tl»e Pru^x cssive l^bor 
(PL) party had originated in 1961 an a split-off from the Comxnuni»t party in protect 
against ''Khrufhchev revisionism. In 1966 PL had disbanded its youth arm, the May 
2nd Movement (named after a 1964 demonstration of that date). *nd sent it.^ younger 
adherents to ^^rk inside SDS. There, the advantage^ of disciplinrd cohe^ivenfs^5 and 
of the appeal to radicalizing students of a stance of revolutionary cerhiudc enabled PL 
to build a strong faction^ which put it in position to bitT for national Uadcrs^hip of SDS, 
In response to this challenge, Individuals influential inSaS, including incumbent national 
leaders, felt compelled to construct a counter -faction or coalition. They al^o tried to 
outbid PL in revolutionary outlook and rhetoric, including • in attempts to show that 
PL, and not they, were the real •'revisionists" - frequent citation* from Marxist- 
Leninist authorities. In 1968 the "PL-ers'^had clearly lacked the requisite nun.bers 
to selre control, but at the 1969 convention, after a period of feverish laclional ^^ctivi- 
ties, their faction, the Worker-Student Alliance (W-SA) evidently could command a 
majority* When this became apparent, their opponents, conjoined in what had bctn 
called the ''national collective" and had Uien taken the name of the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement (RYM), walked out ^f the convention, ^imullaneuuHly proclaiming the expul- 
sion from SDS of PL and the W-SA. But already, a further split - thi*^ time in the RYM - 
was at hand. (Ref. 2, p. 422; Ref. 6, passim ) 

••The RevoluHonary Youth Movement faction took control of the Chicaeo headquarters 
and f the other 1 segment, dominated by the Progressive Labor party factions, estab- 
lished its base in Boston. The Chicago group then split into RYM I and RYM 11. RYM I 
became known as Weatherman, a name Ukcn from a line in a song by Bob Dylan entitled 
Subterranean Homesick Blues: 'You don't need a weatherman to knov. which way the 
wind blows. " RYM II L subsequently 1 became an independent organization, retaining 
the name without the numeral. The Weatherman faction [ trok ] its lead from a policy 
statement prepared by three of its leaders - Mark Rucld, Jeff Jones, and Bill Aycrs - 
and published in the June 18, 1969, issue of SDS New Left Note s, The statement pre- 
sented a strategy for creating a united front of high school and college students. £crvica- 
men, blue*collar workers, and blacks - all groups considered prone to 'fi^ht^' or 'blow- 
ups • with authorities - who could be mustered for a strong iihowing on any onr of a 
number of issues* [ According to the House Con^iittec on Internal Security Annudl 
Report for the Year 1969 :3 'The Weatherman policy stated U^at the representatives of 
sUtc power - the *pig»' (police) - were a power which SDS would have to overrome in 
their course of str uggle. In order to defeat tho /pigs' and the U.S. Army, traming pro- 
grams in karate, .nedical aid, and street mobility would be required, • . . The^e sq- 
called ficlf-dcfeni^e bands of SDS guerrillas would be uUliztd a- patrol:, for surveillance 
of the 'pigs' and a« demonstrators at police stations and courthou&es when i>orneont: w;» > 
"busted, Differences among the New Left factions appeared to occur mainly ov< r a 
matter of tactics c r timing. All [ wcreJ devoted to revolutionary change but most 
[ opposed] street ftghting and terrorism C for the present! because they f considered • 
these tactics unreilistic, self-defeating, premature, or - in the lingo of the radical 
movement - 'adventurist. ' The growing belligerence of SDS leaders who formed the 
Weatherman faction had been displayed in speeches, statements, and activities for niany 
months before the split. Mark Rudd, Weatherman national sccreUry, was the iiUS 
leader at Columbia University who led a student revolt in the ^p^ing of 1%H that was 
marked by violence. . . . The disorders forced Columbia to cancel classes for the final 
two months of the term. Thv Columbia pattern (was] repeati-d a«sin -ir.il a^ain on other 
campuses. SDS made efforts in 1968 and 1969 to extend the Colurabia tactics to hiRh 
schools in a number of cities. A 'workshop' on explostve^i and saboiage was held ;it its 
June l%8 convention. SDS extremists moved into another area of vioW nrr on March 1 ^. 
1969, ^-hen they forced Mayor Joseph L. Alioto of San Francisco off th#: speaker's 
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Dodium »t GeorgrtO'-n Univrr.ity in Wa.hington, D.C. ripped out mivPophonc wire* 
•nd overturned the lectern. A manual for a '.oring offensive.' dlttributcd <*«'»ng * 
rumpus engineered by SDS at Kent State Univer.ity in Ohio in April 1060 .tated: During 
the courte of the struggle it will probably be nece.aary ... to carry out a ieriea of 
escalating "mini ' action, to help build (revolutionary) conaciouaneaa. . . . Beginning 
with guerrilla theater action in the dorma. we can e.calate to disrupting cUne.. atrect 
marchea. quick a;iaault« on buildingi, etc. , before moving to the major confrontations ■ 
of the struggle.' 

" Training Yo\ Street Fightms And 'Day, of Rage .' Still another step into the new 
phase of revolutionary action vv*s taken during the 'four days of rage' in Chicago. 
October 8-11 1969. (This wa. a national "action" called by the Weatherman faction. | 
About 600 participants ran through the streets smashing windows i»nd attempting to burn 
buildings. It marked the fir,t lime that member, of the New Left frontally *"*«^\«'* 
police previously they always tried to provoke police into attacking first. Though 283 
were arrested dur.nR the four-d.y period, the leaders hailed the demonstration as a 
victory. (Those arrested had come from 25 states, the District of Columbia, and - 
Canada; 8^ of them were young women. Most of them were from 18 to 23 year. old. ) 



A leaflet distributed at a high school a month later stated: 'In Chicago we »"*^»^ed the 
homes and bus.ne.sc. . f the rich bastards who profit off war and oppression. We did 
a million dollar- worth t f damage and sent 60 pigs to the hospital. . . . Even more 



important ... we show-d young people around the country that there i» an alternative 
to the .ail school., racist army, and boring jobs. We .howed it waf possible to fight 
cops and win, . . . ' The Weatherman unit held a national 'war c<*uncil ^y 
400 from vanox.. point, .n the country, in Flint. Michigan. December 27-31. l-9b^. 
(The other (PL-coitroUed] SDS group held a national council meeting at the same time 
in New Haven. Conn,'cticut. where 400 delegates voted overwhelmingly to approve 
action to build alliance between students and workers for revolutionary coals. | 
A Weatherman 'sookesr.an' (at the Flint meeting] was reported to have said that the ^ 
round was held to disc i.s 'changing th.ngs from the troubled '60'. tn tho violent 70 s. 
After the meetir.g. the Uadcrs disappeared from public view and were assumed to have 
gonr underground.' (Ref. 4. pp. 354- 356) " Liberation News Service reported that a 
Weatherman Uader hac^ Bp.k.n approvmgly at [the] December 1969 '-ar council of 
Charlie Manson. the leader of . gang accused of killing actrc. Sharon Tate '"^ fonr 
other, in and around her '.ome at Bel Air, C.hforn;*. Among slogans shouted at the 
meeting were Xharh. Min.on Power!' and 'Sirhan Sirhan Power.' the iMtcr a refer- 
ence to the a.sass.n of Fob^rt F. Kennedy. 'Part of the armed .trugpU' (a. Weather- 
man leaders) laid it do*n, is terrorism.' (R«-f. 4. p. 351) "Twelvo Weathermen 
(fwe of them girls) -rr^ md.c ted on Apr.l 2. 1970. on charges of conspiracy »nd vio- 
lation of the federal ant»*riot act - charges stemming fiom the 'days of rage. 1 ne ^ 
FBI iFederal Bureau of lnv.;KtinationJ instuuted a nationwide maiJiunt for the mi. sing 
12 One wa-s arrestee on April 15. Several hundred thousand 'wanlcd' flyers were 
then di.tributed to law enforcrment agencies throughout North America (or nine of the 
croup The flyer Uarncd) that the.c individuals [had) "ict-n assoc.atc-d w.th per.ons 
who advocate the use of explosives, ... may have acquired firear.P.' and were) con- 
sidered 'dangerou.. (Ref. 4. pp. 356-357) 'Evidcn- e found fm. .n.h,lol in the 
rubble of a bombed-out house on a fashionable street in New Yorl 's C.r.M•n^v,ch V.llaR. 
on March 6. 1970. indicated that the basement had been u^ed to manufacture bombs. 
Three persons died in the explonon; two were identified as members of thu . . . 
Weatherman faction of SDS while the third was not identified. (Tne -Jaugliter of the 
owner of the $250. 010 townhouse and another young woman, both i .^ntif.rd as members 
of the uUra-militant Irft, escaped the bU,t «nd . . . diaappeared. > . . . A police raid 
on an apartment in Chicago on March iO. 1970. turned up quant>ti.- o.' dynamite 
bla.ting cap., bottle, of liquid explosives, guns, and a book. 0^,.:^^}2:iLl^^^\)^^' 
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th.t b.d been .toUn from the public library. A woman who r.ntcd th. apn. tmrnt. |v ho 
now mit.ing. wa» identified as a Weatherman. ' (Ref, 4. p. 34.) 

-Whether [the Weathermen had] gone underground only to hide out from the pohr 
or tcTo in to a new ,taRc of revolutionary action [wa,] unkno^vn. There [..re] r.,or.. 
"a th'ey lhadl broken up into .mall .o-calU d 'affinity group.' in the cla.s.c pattern of 
terrorUt con.pirator.. The .ep.r.tion .nto small cell, of only three to U.. per. on. 

lid to be) nece.aary to protect the movement agau,«t ^^^*"]y;[;^^^^:^Z 
Lme foueationedl whether young white Americans, products of middle In^ s affluinre. 
fha^l the -tlm-I; t^^^^^^ hunted, depersonalized life of the . ru. terror ..t. 

^„^' etCTd: TwrUer .ympatLtic *o Nc. Left complamt. .,.in,t American .oc..^ 

expre..ed doubts that the Weatherman group wa. respons.ble.fo . . 
;f*corp?ration office, (which occurred] m New York (in the aprxnp of 1^70]. A note 
; gned'^'Revolutionary Nine.' left behind by (one group of) bomber, ^va. ^^^^^l 
I Tfferent political outlook. The note accused the corpOtat.on. of forc.n,'. Amer..ran^ 
to^We a I frthl t ta really death: "In death-directed Amer.ka (it was a -rent concc . 
of aome radical, to .pell America in the Germanio manner, apparontlv to 'n^ply that 
w.r. fa.ciat aUte] there i. only one ^vay to a life of Uve and freedom to at ack and 
r.tr^y the forres of death and Exploitation and to build a ,ust -oc.ety - revolutjon 
?hVreferenc„ to death culture and hfe forces suggested an anarchist outlook KopU r... 
laid and the note laced the 'internationalist, anti-police, anti-rac.sm. ^"'^ P-'^ 
rlni, reference, which mark the Weather ethic.' This comment | suiiRostc-d] the exisi- 

of a"r:e7of .man group., differing .n temper and Uctic. but aU comm.. to 
revolution and each eager to do it. part .n the -^7;;^, .oung revol' t. cnar.es 

-Authoritie. [su.pected] that at moat only a ^hc 
(were! involved in terrorist activitie.. Little j^^^J^^^^ 
.ite. of explosions and fir e -bombings . [Put] .uspxc.on (fell] on '^l'' ''l'^^^"'^'' ^ 
of the Student, for a Democratic Society partly because of discoveries of the b b 
^i^torle.' an^ partly because Weatherman leaders [had] acted and spoken as thou h 
:LTy wanted to be considered the vanguard of a violent revolution m the Un.ted States. 
(Ref. 4. p. 3S4) 
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STUDENT NONVIOLrNT COORDINATING COMMITTEE (SNCC) 

••The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Comniittoe (SNCC) carnc into lu inR on April 
1-5, I960. As its name inipHen, it ii an organization for student groups <Mij>a>»ef1 ,n 
•direct action* protest acrose the entire South/' (Rcf. I, p. 179) Thruu^:hout thr 
early 1960^». SNCC bore ''the brunt of direct action protest across th** South, and fwa.sl 
effective in deiegregatmg hundreds of lunch counters and other Jim Crow facilitioti in 
major Southern cities* The Student Nonviolent Coordinating; Comir.ittrr is wid^^ly ati^o 
ciated with the 'sit-in movement* which began in Greensboro, Ncrth Carolina, on 
February I, 1960, when four freahmen from the local ALT College refused to l^av** a 
lunch counter in a Woolworth store. The sit-in technique was not new, for at Irant as 
emr ly ati 1875 a Negro staged a one-man sit-in in the New York City Mrtropolitan Opt ra 
Houte. "V^*^*" sit-in in the 1930*8, and CORE adopted the technique in the 

early !940'i. However, the Woolworth incident fired the imagination of ytnith ai: over 
America, and within a year a mass movement built around this technique had d€ velop( d.' 
(Rcf, 2, pp, 47U472) 

•*Among the most ambitious projects undertaken by Snirk has been tho Mississippi 
•ummer program, in which more than 500 volunteers - many of them lawyor,s and law 
students - opened up a number of 'Freedom Schools' design* d to pi oinoti* Ne^^ro voter 
registration (1964). Snick was joined in this work by a niUTiber of ether civil riphtfi 
groups and religious organizations, and eventually extended its projiram to Gt^^orpU, 
Arkansas^ and Alabama. 

"Snick was i^lso one of the leading organizers of the Albany movement {l9i>Z\ 
during which a concerted effort was made to desegregate all public facilities in what 
many observers then described as a 'completely closed' city. ' (Rcf. I. p. 179) 

"The movement was widely endorsed by American liberals anH received support 
from church groups and labdr unions. Student groups on Northern ct^mj^uses oollcctcc 
funds. White student?* from both North and South 'sat in' and served on the pjcKt t hni's. 
Within twelve months more than one hundred cities had de8rt;reiiatrd t ome lunch roun 
ters or other facilities as a result of the sit-ins. Within two years the nur7)b**r had 
doubled* Hundreds of students went to jail for their activities, many refusinj^ to accept 
bail. Hundreds of others paid fines or served sentences in jail or on the work ^anj*s. 
Snick has no staV^le membership, but draws npnn almost al) Negro rollepcs and a larpt* 
number of predominantly white colleges and universities for its Tianpower. It has an 
interracial staff of around seventy-five workinp out of its Atlanta home offsrr. Most of 
the staff workers draw only subsistence pay * fifteen to twenty-live dollnrs a \^eek. 
Frequently Ics*." (Rcf, 2, p. 472) 

"In the early 1960s, John Robert Lewis deemed the embodiment of a new !)lack 
generation. A? a student at Nashville's American Baptist Seminary and lutcr at Fisk 
University, he joined with a group of white and black student radic ills to found the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee in 19< 0, At the age of 23, he became the 
chairman of SNCC and helped organize mass demonstrations ugnir.M Southr^rTi srcrcfja- 
tion and led blac^: voter registration campaigns* Through it all, t)( spit< numrrous 
arrests and occasitmal beatings, Lewis remained committed to a nonviolent struggle. 
But, frustrated vith the slow pace of change, SNCC began to shift tactics and direction, 
becoming less jtonviolent and Irss student -or ientt^ul. Many of the • iut^. nu inbers of the 
group Irft - some to work for radical change »n the white couunuTiity * and Lewis 
himself, defeated] for re-election as SNCC chairman by Stokoly C*trmich;ifM in l'M>.'>, 
left the movement/' (Ref, p, 12) "Carmichael joined SNCC at the time of its 
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incrplion in I960. ... He (wat) , * . 4rrr«tcd 12 time* while participating in orR»- 
niiational activities in Jackson. Missisiippi; in New Orleana. Louisiana; ap well as in 
the state* of Alabama. Maryland. Ne>^ York and Tennesiee. Belore being elected SNCC 
Chairman in 1966. Carmichael had been in Alabama with the Lownde* County Freedom 
Organization, also knoN^ri a» the 'Black Panther' p*rty. Carmichael attributeld] his 
association with Snick to the f;ict that the orRanitation is 'trying to lay the foundation for 
a revolution. I do not frel that a reform movement will solve the socio-economic prob- 
lems facing UB, The be!it it can do is bring those problems to the public. . . / (Ref. 
I. p. IHO) 

CarmichaeTs successor in 1967 was Hubert G, ( *'Rap'M P-own* B^o^xn and 
Carmichael were blamed for inciting mobs to violence in several cities durinp the 
spring and summer riot5 of 1967. SNCC was also accused of teaching Negro children 
hatred of the whites in a Nashville. Tennessee, school subsidised with OEO funds. A 
movement to promote anti-Semitism in the ghettos was also begun durmg this period. 
(Ref. 4, pp, 26-27) 

In August IQ68. ' Stokely Carmichael, fiery spokerman foi 'black power,' ... 
(was) expelled from the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCd, which he 
once headed, SNCC also was reported tc have ended its alliance with the Black Panthers, 
m militant Negro organisation that Mr* Carmichael originated. . . . Explanations by 
SNCC Leaders werr vaj^ue and sometimes contradictory. But they revealed dissension 
inside SNCC that involve[d) both policies and personalities. . . . Phil Hutchings, 
present head of SNCC, announced the Carmichael ouster August 21. explaining only 
that Mr. Carmichael and SNCC 'were moving in different directions,' 

'•Olher SNCC sources suggested that Mr, Carmichael had 'moved too far along the 
road to violent revolution/ *' (Ref. 5, p. Q) 
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THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY 

The following remark* *re excerpted from « discussion of 'polituni tcrronsni as 
a problem in the United States. 

••The BUck Panther Party for Self Dcfenrc was formed m OakUn<l, C alifornia in 
October 1966 by Huey P, Newton and Bobby G, St?ale to acrve an an arnitMl ^uard to 
protrrt fihctto black* from police abuf^r. (Tho name of the party wa^ in:-piri'tl l>y thr 
example of the t,ownde« County (Alabama) Freedom Organisation, wnirh fu st adopi<M< 
the black panther aa a symboU ) Membership grew to 1, 500 in 30 branches but suffervtl 
cutbacks due to arrests and internal purging of backsliders, informers, and self- 
interested hoo«.)ump. While police action hap decimated Panther leadership* it has also 
helped create martyrs and heroes like Fred Hampton and Scale and thus ftlorify the 
Panther image with young blacks. Fred Hampton, the Panther chairman in Illinois, 
was killed in a police raid on Panther headquarters in Chicago, December 4, I9t»^. 
Seale. the national chairman, was standing trial for murder in New Haven in May 197u. 
He was under four -year sentence for contempt of court for his benavior as one of eight 
defendants being tried in Chicago on anti-riot charges arising out of demonstrations at 
the 1968 Democratic Convention. (Among other Panther leaders, F.lrirulce Cleaver, 
'minister of information, * and his wife, Kathleen, 'communications ser rotary, * went 
into exile in Algiers after he jumped bail in July 1969 rather thar face assault charges 
in California; Newton, 'minister of defense,' was imprisoned for shootinji an Oakland 
policeman; Oavid Hillard, 'chief of staff,* ^ as charged with threateninc iht; life of 
President [Richard] Nixon in 1969.) Panthers have links with Black Student Union 
chapters, which provide a source of potential recruitment in high schooU, But the 
sise of the organization is not considered overly important, for the Panthers -ook upon 
themselves as an elite unit of vanguard fighters for a new order cf sori«-ty, Thrir 
models are the Castro and Maoist guerrillas of Cuba and China and the Aleerian inde- 
pendence fighters. They are given to a 'rh.noric of violence* deliberately ^.huscn for 
its effect of bravadc before the established forces of law and order. Tht ir ^Iress and 
manner - black beret, black ^»acket» dark glasses, crim expre5sion - serve the sam<' 
purpose. In an early statement, the Panther Party said its 'main function . . * is to 
awaken the people and teach thcrn the strategic method of resisting the pcmer struct\jr« . 
First it would educate its people, more vith action than wortls. tSen niovt on to the 
next phase of the struggle as an underground .... Th* Panthers would teach tht jr 
people the 'correct method of resistance' to th# ir brutal oppressors. Cans and 
defens weapons, fcuch as hand grenades (and) bazookas . , . will be supplied by 
taking those weapons from the power structure.' Later statements repeatedly t.'mpha - 
sized the revolutionary nature of the Party .... But the Panthf rs difff-r from 
violence -prone elements of the white left in ti^at they have a concrt:t<* program of what 
we want,' The list includes 'power to determmc Iht destiny of our black community, ' 
full employment, decent housing, exemption of blacks from military st-rvu trial of 
blacks only by juries drawn from their own communities, and the t*nd of police harats- 
menl. ' (Ref. 1, pp. 3S8-359) "The Federal Bureau of Investigation vu ws the Black 
Panther Party . « < as a conspiratorial terrorist organisation. Membe rs t^f the party 
have accused police departments in Chicago, Los Angeles, and Oakland of attempting 
to kill them all off. The outcry over harassment was particular! / stronc after thr 
police staged a pre-dawn raid on Panther headquarters in Chicago, D* cejnhrr 4, 1h69, 
killing two members, Kri?d Hampton and Mark Clark. Policemen *»aid tht-y had been 
fired upon. The Panthers df ried that they had fired firbt; they contf^njlr d Man^pton was 
•hot to d<*alh while he was in bed asleep. (A special coroner's jury ri»U d January 21, 
1970, that the pclif e shootings of the Pantherf^ were justifiable. Mowev« r, the state on 
May 8 dropped charges of murder and other offenses which had bi en brought against 
seven Panthers who survived the raid.) Objections have been raised to thr setting of 
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high b«il. up to $100,000 in nomr c*n-«. whirh kept Panther defrndanli in up to a 
year or more before their Iriils began. When 14 P*nther» came before a pre-trial 
hesriftR in New Haven on chariies of havms murdered a suspected informer, « larR*- 
number of Yale University students went on strike in support of the d.-fendants. and 
virtwaUy closed down the university for a few days. " <Rcf. 1, pp. 342-145) The 
Panthers can rely on a bread base of sympathy in the black community evtn among 
some who disapprove of their flaunting of weapons and talk of revolution. Among lib- 
eral* there are many who . . . feel that the Panthers have at root a jufct cause, that of 
freeing black people from oppression. ' (Ref. I, p. 358) 

The following is excerpted from a sympathetic account which appeared in a supple- 
ment on the Black Panthers published by the Guardian , a self-styled "radical 
newsweekly. "' 

"The Alameda county jail contains an institution known to the black youth of the 
North Oakland ghetto as the 'soul-breakers.' the solitary confinement cells for 'dis- 
ruptive' prisoners. In 1964 the cella were more full than usual, following a series oi 
food strikes and other demonstrations by black prisoners .... One of the prisoners 
later said the time in solitary gave him time to think 'about the relationship bet^ en 
being outside of jail and being in.' The prisoner was Huey P. Newton and the 'sW- 
breaker- cell was the birthplace of the Black Panther organization of which NcwtonX 
subsequently became minister of defense .... Before being convicted and sentenced 
for a year on an assault charge. Newton had been a law student at Mcrritt College, 
where ... he had several run-ins with the Oakland police. When his sentence was up, 
he got in touch with Bobby Scale, whom he liid known at Mcrritt, and together with a 
few friends they formed the Black Panther Party for Self Defense in the Fall of 1966. 
. . . From the vt ry beginning, the Panthers' . . . program (leading points of which 
have been mentioned above) has been their hallmark within the left movement. At tho 
same time, this ha« been the aspect of the party^most obecured by thv . . . ni ws 
media, which from the beginning has tried to pass the party off as a band of apolitical, 
gun-toting craties. The press based it* distortions on the fact that the party openly 
advocated and practiced the right of armed self-defense. And. given the reign of white 
police terror constantly directed at the black citizens of Oakland, the Panthers viewed 
this aspect of their program as a day-to-day necessity. 'Our message is one and th- 
same, ' Newton said in February 1967. 'We're going to talk about black people armmr 
themselves in a political fashion to exert organized force in the political arena to see 
to it that their denres and needs are met ... . So it doesn't matter what heading you 
put on It. we're going to talk about political power growing out of the barrel of gun. 
The party put the program into practice. Among their first efforts in Oakland was the 
formation of community police patrols. Newton put his law -school training to work ami 
instructed all party members in the basic constitutional rights governing arrests and 
pun laws. From theie, the partv established a system of armed patrol cars, com- 
plct«l> legal, carrying uoth guns and law books, and followed police patrol cars makirf, 
their rounds of the ghetto. Whenever black men o- women were stopped by the police, 
armed Panthers would be on the scene, making sure their constitutional rights were 
not violated. Th, Oakland police we re .outraged. But the brutality. Harassment, and 
obscenity directed at black men and women tapered off. The program wa« a suicchs 
and news of the party's existence spread rapidly. The sight of armed and disciplined 
groups of Panthers soon became familiar in the (San Francisco] Bay Area. The party 
went to great lengths, however, to stress two points about armed self-defense. First, 
thry were operating within the law as defined by gun regulations and the constitutional 
tight to bear arms. Second, that the arms were to serve a political purpose and w. r. 
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not to b<* viewed in purely military termn .... [In early 1967] thr Panthi-r^ had 
about 75 members and were bated primarily in the Bay Area. '^hr party, howrvt-r, 
did not view itself a» only a local ori:anizatiQn and now fac^rd the prohlent of vxpandin^ 
on a plalewide and national lev?l. At the same time, the party's initial fivucesses had 
already reverberated to the state legislaturt^ where California Asst^mblynAan Don 
Mulford introduced a gun control bill designed as an attack on the* f^anthers. The party 
had to meet both the problems of spreaditig the word and defending their Ir^al rights. 
An action was planned by Newton that was one of the more conlroN orsial events in the 
party's history. While the gun bill was being debated, on May 30 armed 

Panthers. 24 men and 6 women, walked up the stepii of the Capitol bmldinp, read a 
statement against the bill and stating the party's principles, and walkrd into the visitors' 
gallery of one of the legislative chambers. When the police and press arrived * , . the 
Panthers left the building* read the statement again, and started to leave. Then they 
were all arrested on a charge of conspiring to disturb the peace, and held for several 
days until bailed out. From the Panthers* perspective, the action r^refully plannrd 
and completely legal at every step. They were acting no differently from any 'gun 
lobby* registeTing opposition to the new law. But the spectre of 'blacks -with -puns - 
invade-legislature' was too much for the press to taki-, and the new:* media report* d 
the event across the nation. The Panthers viewed the action as a su» toss .... But 
the success was not without certain drawbacks. On the plus •^ido, the Pan^h^-rs wrn 
now nationally knovwTi and within a few months claimed brant hes in Los /vn^cli»s, 
Tenfiesnee. Georgia. New York, and Detroit. Hundreds of blaek ghct?o youth wen^ 
attracted to the party and its program. On the other side, Bobby S^ale and sevefi^l 
others served a six-month prison sentence as a result of the action, The ^un re<^t rut ions 
were passed, and the police and news media used the publicity . « * to initiate a . . * 
hysteria against the party among white*. The campaign was often ' \ict c'5>hfui, and the 
reaction reached into some sectors of the black community as m.cU .... 

'•Following the Sacramento action and the legal defense they had huih around it, 
the Panthers continued their operations in the Oakland bl;*ck commurui^ . Tne police 
patrols continued, as well as the party's educational work around us , . . pro^iram. 
and the establishment of the Black Panther newspaper, I'he party alpo continued ?p.<i 
developed further its policy of following tr-^ough on whatever immedialt- proh»lems black 
people would present to it ... . If the people wanted a traffic li^ht, the )>anthers 
told the police to install one immediately or the party would start diroctinti traffic. If 
black children were being harassed in the schools, the Panthers ori£a!u/-fd mothers to 
patrol the halls while armed party members stood ^uard outf>ide. l,ibi'ration school,^ 
were also set up after regular classes were over. But afs the party's vurt esses grew, 
so did the mten?ity of police harassment. Police bulletm board* blos^omrd ujlh 
descriptions of pirty members and their c-^rs. On toot or drsvinc around, Panthers 
would be stopped and arrested on charges ranging from petty traffic violntions to 
spitting on the sid'*walk. On October 28, 1007, the issue came to a head: early in the 
morning, a police car reported, *I have a Panther tar, ' Several hours later, one 
policeman was deji^d and Huey Newton was under arrest with four bullet wounds m 1m v 
stomach* When he recovered, he was charged wi'h murder and ticked m Alameda 
County jail without bail, Newton immediately proclaimed his innoicn4 e, but the polue 
and press once agiin whipped up and intensified a . . . hyRtmral rc'^wtiun tu b<»th 
N<^wton and the niack Panther party . * . * While thousands of p -oulf, liUi k and 
rallied to Newton*.; defense, in the be^jinnin^ the unequivoral dej-i^iinil t«> 'T rtM- flui^y' 
was the cause of some faotdrapcing in U^e white liberal and radical < (,rT)niunity . M.'^ny 
argued that the demand should be*Fair Trial for fluey' which woutd supposedly wm 
wider support. But the Panthers were wagmg a political d<*fcnse and held to the positic>n 
in their program that black people could only receive a fair trial by a lury of their 
peers* Since the . * . character of the California courts prerlud.ed that possibility, tne 
only just demand . , . was that H\iey Newton be set free. * 
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•What m»df the debate so intense was the emergence of the Po*co and Frrcdom 
party as a political force in the California left and eventually across the country. Thr 
PPP was a coalition mainly of white Icft-liberala and radicals organi^tH as a third 
party eU ttoral alternative in opposition to the Vietnam war and in support of black 
liberation. The Panthers saw in the PFP's campaign machinery a chance for a wider 
educational campaign in Newton's defense. But the party held that any functional coali- 
tion' with whites could only be formed on the basis of support for the demand to 'Free 
Huey. ' Thus, to form the alliance, the white radicals had to win over the liberals, 
many of whom saw the Panthers as a threat to the PFP's vote-petting ' res=pectability 
As the time approached for the PFP to file its ballot petitions at the end of 1967. a 
•hortapc of signatures forced the issue. .The radicals won out. and the alliance was 
formed. The Panthers took the petitior s into the black community a»^«l put the PFP on 
the ballot - but with Huey Nt wlon. BoLby Seale. and Kathleen Cleaver as candidates 
for state offices runmnR on the basis o the Panther . . . program. Eldridgc Cleaver 
w«« to be the California PFP's Presidential candidate, pending U.e national convention. 
The party's coalition with the PFP gav? them an immediate public political exposure - 
among botl» blacks and whites - that wo -Id have been difficult to attain otherwise. And. 
given the needs of Newton's defense and the probability of further repression, the move 
was seen as important, if not necessary, for the party's survival. The Panthers saw 
the alliance as principled, respecting the riphts of black people to self -dcicrnunalion. 
The mutual agreement was that the Panthers would set the PFP line oh all issues 
reUted to the black comr-mnily. All other policy wouid b« formulated on the basis of 
one-man. one-vote .... Nevertheless, a number of black radicals outside the party 
viewed the alliance with whites with dismay, if not as a sell-out .... The issue was 
complicated by the fact that the Panthers were in the process of forminj: a 'merger' 
with SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee), which was formally announced 
at an Oakland 'Free Huey' rally on February 17, 1968. The principal leaders of SNCC - 
James Forman, Stokely Carmichael. and H. Rap Drown - were named to leading posi- 
tions in the party, with the leaders of both gi oups announcing a pion to form a m.ass 
black political party. The 'm-rger' was short-lived and began to crumble almoat as 
soon as it was formed. While the full story is stili not known, the event was significant 
in shaping the Panh-^-rf;' reUiionship to other forces in the black mov. nient. Soon aftor 
the PFP campaign and the defense of Newton got underway, the anticipated police repres- 
sion began. On January 16, 19f8. polite raided the Cleavers' home .... A month 
later, foUowinK a ra;d on his home, Sealc was arrested and charged with vonspiracy 
to commit murder. Newly formed party branches were harast>cd a. ro.«.s the country. 
On April 3 a public party meeting was broken up by armed . . . searches by Oakland 
police. Then, on April 6. . . . dozens of police opened fire on a home- where a Panther 
meeting wa« taking platt. Bobby Hutlon. a founder of th. party, was [killed |, and 
Eldridgc Cleaver was wounded and placed under arrest. The trial of Huey Newton 
lasted from July S to ^eptrmbcr 8, (1968. ] and marked a high point in the Panthers' 
history. The publ.c attention ^ivcn the trial, due in large part to the defense efforts 
and the PI F can^paign. oroviilt.d the PanUurs with an exrelleni opportunity, not only to 
defend Newton, but tO w.ige a political offensive ^s we. I .... Within the trial, Nrwtcn 
managed to explain the Panth. r program , J . as well as demonstrate his innocence. 
Outside the courtroom, thr party mobilized the community in a continual series of ma«a 
rallies. When the verdict came m . . . Newton was convicted of involuntary man- 
slaughter .... Only hours after the verdict was ennou iced, the Panther office was 
riddled with bullets by (police. ) On .September 27, the day Newton was sentenced, tho 
courts reversed a decision on Cleaver's parole and gave him 60 days lo return to 
prison. Cleaver had playe.J a leading role in Newton's and the party'H H. f. n».-. After 
the California FFP named him i.s Presidential candidate, several oth.- r Hlat. s ha.l 
followed suit .... In August he von the national PFP nomination, « vin though his 
name waa kept of/ several state ballots (including California's) because of his youth. 
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The educational effect of thr rampaipn h»d clearly helped the part/'* survival an<l evtn 
led to if growth. In the end. the offirUl election tallie* gave him almost iOO, 000 vote*. 
In November, Cleaver went into foreign exile rather than return to pri.son, where he 
bcUevod he would be killed. 

"The party, which had dropped the 'for 8elf-defen»e' from it« name to roemphaaizc 
itt political character. wa» now larger than ever with 30 branches and perhaps a thousand 
members at the end of 1968 .... While the party* s dofrnse work had helped it« 
growth, the worst was yet to come. Seale and the i-emainirg party 'eader* faced even 
greater Usks. Late in November Seale publicly said tie party had been heavily infil- 
trated by police agents. By December party branches everywhere were being hit by 
local police, with (what seemed to the Panthers to be) indications . . . that the attacks 
were directed from Washington .... To survive the growing attacks. Seale effected 
a ramatic shake-up of the party's character. Along with chief of staff David Hillard. 
he ordered a 3 -month ban on recruitment and at the same time began a program of 
intensified political education. These measures accompanied a systematic purge of the 
party's ranks of 'fools and jackanapes' refusing party discipline, indulging in drugs or 
petty crime, or operating in a 'purely military' manner - as well as conscious police 
agents. Along with the internal changes, a renewed emphasis was plar.d on vhe party's 
original 'serve the people' programs in the black community. Four programs were 
•pecificd: free breakfast for children, free health clinics, liberation schools, and 
petition campaigns for community control of police. Every branch was required to 
iVnplement at least the breakfast program and the police petitions. The first breakfast 
pfogram started in Oakland, January 20, 1969, and spread to dozens of cities within a 
few months. The breakfasts - cooked from donated food obuined by the party from 
local businesses and served in local churches or community centers - were soon 
feeding thousands of hungry children every day ... . [But] the political reaction to 
the party's new turn was . . . severe .... Panther offices across the country were 
raided. Food svpplies for the breakfast program were destroyed. [Groups of Panther 
leaders were, in the Panthers' vie-v, ■•framed, " in cases including, most notably, those 
of the "New York 21" and the "New Haven 14. ") On March 20, 1969. Scale, along with 
•even white anti-v>.Hr activists, was indicted on conspiracy charges stemminj! from the 
demonstrations at the democratic National Convention. Faced with this onslaught - 
which decimated the party's leadership, placed hundreds in jail, tied the rest up in 
court cai.es, and resulted in [a number of Panther] deaths - Seale and the remaining 
functional leadership called for a national conference in mid-July f l'^6«i to establish a 
'united front against fascism' .... The UFAF meeting was open to anyone - liberal, 
radical, or whatever - who opposed fascism and had the sole purpose of approvinR and 
implementing one program, a nationwide program for community control of police. 
Although widely attended, the success of UFAF was limited. Its positive arhi.-vemenl 
was a renewed sense of urgency among a wide spectrum of groups to rally to the 
Panthers' defense. However, the petition campaign, although verbally endorsed, nevrr 
really got off the ground. After [UFAF] the repression of the Black Panther party con- 
tlnued to escalate. Seale (was) imprisoned for four years after bemg bound and Ragged 
and found m contempt of Judge (Julius] Hoffman's court. In August ( 1 969) he was charged 
with conspiracy to commit murder in Connecticut. Fred Hampton and M.irk Clark were 
(kiiled) in Chicago, followed by a police . . . as.iault on the Los Angeles ParSther office. 
David Hillard was ch^irged with threatening (President) Nixon's life. Yet the Panthers 
, . . continued to hold their own, to further their programn, and to gain even ^vidcr 
support an^ong growing numbers of people - black, brtwn, and white . . . . ' (Ref. 
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The following critic.l remark, on the Panther • have been enccrptrd from an 
article which appeared in The AtUnttc magasinc: 

"The . thirst for retributive aulcide appe>ra in everything the Panther* do. 
from their children', breakfa.t program, which really it only a front ... for 
implanting party dogm. in ever-younger mind., to the deliberately .el -defea Ing 

cTurtroom Uctic. of the Panther 21 or Bobby Se.le Their meptly con.tructcd 

party doctrine, which borrow, .electlvely from Mao (the power of the gunf. Che 
(feed on the bruUlity of the occupylng^army). and Al Fatah (terrorize di.rupt. 
de.troy) i. .uicidc. too. in a country which presently pri.e. peace and quiet aWe all 
el.c .... Who want, to .tand .round .houting encourag^eknent to enraged boy. and 
girl, who are trying to break the bond, of their own blinding victimi«tion by bringing 
L roof down upon u. .in There. I think, i. the uncomfortable gap between the rock 
.„d the hard plice in which American liberal, have gotten ca^ghi .ince t became clear 
to mo.t of them that the P.nther. are the object, of ^^''Yf'u VlZ.Zl L.n 

police con.pir.cy. They obviou.ly h.ve been per.ecufd. r.ided. har.a.ed, po.aibly even 
murdered; tried by jurie. of frightened policemen and found guilty, without due proce... 
Tf lLing w'hat J. Edg.r Hoover ha. in.i.ted . . . i. a threat to the '"-^^ 
the United State.. . . Some police and even .om* judge, .e em to have taken the 
FBI director', conclusion a. the .ignal for a nationwide yendetu . . . ; 
Panther, have become cl...ic object, for the attention of tho.e of u. who believe that 
the republic will .land only .o long a. the civil libertie. of all of u.. even our met 
hatefu fellow citizen. ... are a..ured. But . . . the Panther, are f^^V ""«'-»^- 

ful. they are .cornful oi civil liberUrian. They are not Interested in their own 

or anyone el.e'. civil libertie. within the American .yttem a. it now prevail.. 
/Ref 3 DD 56-58) "1 re.lly don't know what to do about the Black P.nther. . . . 
except lament the f»ct that they h.ve gone over the brink and that there i- "^t*""* 
of u. can do to bring them b.ck until we correct the .oci.l. politicl. and 
condition, which pushed them over. The cau.e of civil libertie. and polite und-rai.ing 
for Panther leg.l defence won't help to .ccompli.h that, for two rea.on.: fir.t. by 
deliberately and madly challenging the court, to deprive them o tho.e very 
the Panther, have become the leading anti-civil libertarian, in thi. *nd e^ cry 

dime .ent to their legal mnd .imply .trengthen. that de.tructive cau«; and -"ond 
becau.e fund, given for th.r Panther.' legal defen.e only free ^^^r own . . . 
for the purcha.e of more gun. and more of their tragically .uicidal mdoctrination of 
aggrieved and therefore malleable little chUdren. The cau.e of illegal opprc.ion con- 
ducted by frightened police force, won't help to accompli.h it either. Police power 
applied out.ide the law. as it apparently ha. been u.ed in Chicago. 
Oakland, and New York. i. even more corrosive to the cause f civil 

Panther^' in.ane behavior. But unlike the madne.. of the ' 'nl^ 

politically, and despite .uch seeming setback, a. . . . the »ncredibility -['^^^^^^^ 
Tnding. in the fatal Chicago Black Panther police raid, it is being dealt with both by 
concerned civilian police 'e.ders and by public prea.ure. It i. » far bet er cause. 1 
think, than Krec Bobby. Free Huey. Free Eldridge, Free the Panther 21 . . . 
(Ref. 3, p. 61) 
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THK JOHN BtRCH SOCIETY 

••On D«cemb«r 9. 1^58, Robert Welch. « retired New EngUnd candy manufacturer, 
founded the John Birch Society at a meeting in Indianapolis. It» purpour to cope with 
Hhe threat of the Communiit conspiracy/ Unleaa. he aaid. 'we reverse forces which 
now seem inexorable in their movement, you have only s few more years before the 
country in which you live will become four separate provinces in a world-wide commu- 
nis! dominion ruled by police*state methodi from the Kremlin.' " (Ref, 1, p, 324) On 
April 4, 1961. the Army made public extracts from the service record of Captain John 
M. Birch, for whom the John Birch Society waa named. "The record show* that he was 
decorated twice and was in behind -the -lines intelligence work in China during World 
War n. Members of the society say he was slain by Chinese Communists. The Army 
extract says >ie was killed on Aug. 25. 194S, ten days after the end of the war. But it 
do«a not say how he was killed or mention the Communists. He was a Baptist mission- 
ary in China before the war with Japan and was commissioned in the Army Air Corps 
after the fighting began. He was 27 when he died,'' (Ref. 2. p* 12) ' Welch has 
referred to Birch as 'probably the first American casualty in that third world war 
between Communists and the , . . free world.* (Ref. 3, p. 34^) 

••Growth of the new society was rapid, and It is now described by observers as 
•the base organisation of the extreme Right.' " (Ref. I. p. 324) •'Welch asserted in a 
300-page tract called The Politician that the American government and American 
churches and schools were deeply infiltrated by traitors seeking to deliver the United^ 
States over to the Kremlin. Former President Eisenhower was oescribeci in this pub^ 
llcation as a 'dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy.' .... The 
John Birch leader explained. March 31 (1961 that T he Poli t ician was a reprint of a 
private letter he had written before the society was founded: he insisted that it did not 
constitute a part of the organisation's program." (Ref. 3, p. 345) ' In a speech in l<»58 
that outlined the policies of the society, Mr. Welch advocated the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Elarl Warren, repeal of the income tax law, an end to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and foreign aid, cessation of cultural exchanges witti the Soviet Union, 
restrictions of col>ctive bargaining and an end to all civil rights programs. He termed 
civil rights as merely a cover-up for a movement similar to the Communist movement 
In China/' (Ref. 4. p. 5) 

"Mr. Welch was born in 1899 on a North Carolina farm. Most of his paternal 
ancestors were either farmers or Baptist preachers who traced their lineage to Miles 
Welch, who came to this country from Wales in 1720. He spent four years at the 
University of North Carolina, two years at the United States Naval Academy and two 
years at Harvard Law School. He moved to Boston in 1919 and was in the candy busi- 
ness all his adult life until his retirement [in I957j* He has served as a director of a 
bank and large bunnrss organizations and was a hoard member of the National Associa* 
tion of ManufacMrers for seven years .... He has traveled widely, spoken often in 
public, mainly on the theme of communism, and has written three published books. The 
last, in 19S4, was titled The Life of John Birch . (Ref. 4. p. 5) 

"While the Birchers usually protest . . . that they do not go in for secrecy, they 
admit that the nurib^r of society members is a.secret, [The estimalP'I numb«^r of 
members is between 20, 000 and 50, 000. ) . . . The Birchers furth« r .u knowlvilftf 
t>iat the names of the members are not revealed, although they point out that any 
member who wants to say publicly that he belongs to the society is free to do so/' 
(Bef» p. 91) 'A transcription of Welch's presenUtion at the founding meeting is the 
society's Blue Book . It calls for organisation of a 'monolithic body* operating 'under 
completely authot itAtive control at all levels.* The local chapters (arc) each limited to 
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20 niember* havinie no dirert contact with mrmbera of oth^r chaplcry .... The John 
Birch Society welcomes m» members only individual- willing to work eno rfiiHically to 
promote attainment of it* objectives. The Blue BooV ttatea: 'We need disciplined 
pullers at the oars and not passengers in the boat, . * . a million momb* rs is all wr 
would want.* ' (Ref. p. 13) 'The ttf<^^test enemy of man in. and always has bvm, 
government/ |Mr. Welch has said), 'Yet our drtermination to overthrow tyranny i« 
the very stuff of which revolutions are made/ He has said that communism is being 
C slipped over on the American people so (tradually and insidiously thai before lonji thoy 
can no longer resist the Communist conspiracy as free citizens, b^n can resist the 
Communist tyranny only by themselves becomijig conspirators apainst established 
government.* (Ref. 6. p. 62) 

"The national headquarters at [J95 Concord Street, ) Belmont, MHs^achusetts, . . . 
[is] a red'brick, two-story building which the Society sharrs with an insuranco 
company .... Welch uses the street floor and the basement, and the offices of 
American Opinion ^ the Society»s official magazine, are in the basement of an adjoining 
building. Of approximately 125 full-time paid employees throughout the country, the 
headquarters employs about sixty -five. The country is divided into four sections for 
Society administrative purposes and for efficiency of operation in the face of a masbivc 
amount of paper work .... Unlike many other organizations of the Radical Rifiht, 
the Society does not file reports as a tax-exempt organization with the Internal Revenue 
Service. It has nevi:r applied for such status. Welch once explained why he doc* not 
want contributions to the Society to be tax-deductible, and why he had not applied for 

' tax^exemption for the Society: he is opposed to tax-exemption as a form of government 
subsidy, a form of statism. (The Founder, incidentally, draws no salary from the 
Society, and just how much of his own money has been contributed to the cause is not 

: known.) . . . The Society's expanding activities are mirrored in us financial reports 
to the state of Massachusetts, in 1959. the organization s first lull year of operations, 
il reported no paid officers but 14 paid employees. The total income \^^s $12'^, 000. In 
I960, it was $198,000. In I9^>1. the Society nearly tripled its gross income - lo n>ort- 
than $S34. 000 - and sharply increased its staff. In 1962, Rross income rose to 
$737,000, and m l<>63 pa-.srH the million-dollar mark. ... At the close of l'><^>. 
Welch revealed in a report to his members that the Society was spcndmR two iT.illion 
dollars a year to bring its message to the American people. The pu ture of Uir^ h 
operations is of a substantial organization unique among Radical Ri«ht movements - 
and this accounts in large measure for the Society's abitity to survive thr critical pub- 
licity in recent years. It is the first extremist group in ycrars to be ^ac-II urRani/,vn, 
and to have any dcRree of success in recruitinR members at the Rras^ - roots levol. It 
is financed by dues and contributions received on a continuing basih, in ( ontrasl lo 
many othrr Radical Right groups which have langtushcd (or lack of quu^ -« Ash i^upport. 
The Society has u continuing program of activity for its mc-mbcrtt, usjnu its offu lal 
monthly Bulletin to issue assignments to members who meet regularly at chaptrr 
meetings. " (Ref. 7, pp, 37-40) 
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MINUT£;MEN - TODAY 

"Most Americanv regard the par* -military , underground organization known »as 
the Minutemen an merely a handful of crackpots and malcontents preparing for a 
Ccmimunist takeover in the United States which only the Minatenwn and a t\ w othvi Radi- 
cal Rightist* belicvi* is imminent or even possible. But (others fear) tht^ ^otrnti-vl 
danger which even (such) a handful of misguided individuals [could] represent." (H^ f I, 
p. 29) 



Orijjin* '*The Minutemen idea was conceived by ten sportsmen on a 'Juck shoot in 
1959. Robert [Bolivar) DePugh, a (th<»n 36-year-oldj Missouri dru>; manufacture^, 
[subsequently] head of the organization, recalled later 'Wi- got to talking about h'»vv ^. 
bad off the country would be in the case of invasion and how S'j'ch a proup as our« cotjM 
become a guerrilla band.' " (Rcf. 1, pp. 29-:^0) "The loose aWf^'^^^^tio^ vigiUnte 
bands [then] put together (by] DePugh and fhis nine) duck-hunting con-jpanicns (was 
planned] to provide the country with a home guard that would train in the bramble ani 
fight off the Communists they believed to be conspiring to lake over th< country by r^Ti. 
(Ref, 2) "The outfit took its name from the famed Colonial defer it rs of the Revolution 
ary War* The term 'Mxnuteman' originated m 1774 after the Ma.v ^*.hu5rits Hevoliition- 
ary Convention provided for a ^ ilitia to be ready on the 'sho.cest notice' to take up arms 
and fight for liberty where needed. But unlike those early patriots -a hose stand at 
l^x'n .ton and Concord (became) legend and who gave their lives to :^er}>elvjate the 
Amv^'ican heritage, JcPugh's namesakes [wore] organized into secret celKs, [spn^Hj 
upon neighbors, (attempted] to infiltrate police agencies and the military, [operated' 
under coded names, and (were] armed to fight *subvers ives ' in underground warfare 
(Ref, 5» p. 5) "DePugh felt a million patriots functioning in we!! disciplined super - 
secrecy could thwart the deadly [Communist] plot, or al least ta>p to the hills as r- 
rilljts if necessary and make life miserable for the subjugators* [Tht.* Minutemen, 
however, J have never come close to the million-man j;oal. (Jn 1?^^j] authoriti«"s |i'sti- 
mated] their total at a few thousand. ' (Kef. Z) 
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National Notoriety in 1961; "New York Tm-trs ' Survey . From Ko^ on, Ijcld to^ctht r 
only by strident monthly bulletins written by DeTupii from his homo ar.i office in tinv 
-Norbornc, Missouri, gun-loving bands of Mmutrrnen trair.^n^ on (ie!d :in(^ ranpe to 
prevent the takeover and expose Communists m high plac«^s. In prot ess, thi y t:i4 i 
several brusheji with the law, beginning With the arrest Ion Octo'jer ^0, ot 
Richard I^uchli, Jr. [then an) Illinois Minutemen leadrr, in the theft c f , 2 3 ba/-onka> 
from the Government provinp pround at Madison, Indiana. iKpf. 2» ' Ibt Mmutinu f. 
burst onto the national srene (at the time uf I.auchli*r, arrest) wh n tv.rnty of them u< r<> 
discovered holding a 'guert ?lla warfare srminar' fat Shiloh) in Southern Illinois, usinc 
weapons ranging fron^ rifle,^. to 80-mm. mortars. ' {Kvi. 3, pp. ^, h\ It was iibi^nt 
this time that the Minutemen's field manruvrrs with bazookas, camotiflat'e unifoin^s, 
jeepSp and other such military paraphernalia pot a flurry of pubJuitv ai rosb the nation. 
(Ref. 4) Shortly thereafter, Thv New York Tinn s n^adt^ a nationwide survey to ajicer- 
tatn the character and extent of the movenicnt. The following is quote<i from the 
survey:. "The Minutemen is not an organization in an ordinary sense. U is a vi ry l»>o? 
federation of small units whose lack of struct\ir»^ casts doubt on !ts poi« ntial for «?rowth. 
While guerrilla varfarc training is its furrrnost st.^trd ain^, the f ^ov rru nt i essi^n- 
tially a caich-all group for persons with unfulfilled enthusiasms for almost anylhintj 
from military dnllmg to spying on their neighborft. Its supposi-d strt ti^{i\\ is !)as< H .>n 
unc rroborated claims. Responsible authorities throughout most of the < ountry are 
unaivare of any Minutemen activity. Intensive investigation hcis ronfirnK-d the esisleni <• 
of no more than u few hundred adherents. The identities of only a handftil of ihes** . . . 
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have brcon\c known, A number of them are perton* of quettionablo character and 
retponstbiUty. The chief import of the movement appears to br a di«»organizcd sample 
of numerous right-wing movements dottinR the country whose common denominator is 
•anti-communiiim/ Maneuvers of Minutrmen have been observed only in southern 
Illinois and San Diego, California, involving no more than a few dozen persons m each 
case . . • . Meetings studying guerrilLs warfare generally do not violate the 
law, even if firearms are displayed, if there is no intent of producing public disorder. 
Federal and state laws throughout the country as a generality ban only possesHion of 
machineguns, Minutemen profess to be practicing for action if the rotmtry is *taken 
over* by an enemy and other public ag^^ncics are not functioninjj , . . . The discrep- 
ancy between claims (of a membership of l^, 000 in forty states) antl visible evidences 
may be largely due to the nature of the movement, Cfuerrilla pri*cticp is only one of 
its activities, and an optional one. Us program embraces almost ivery form of anti- 
Communist activity from preparing f'physically for enemy occupation to disseminatmE 
right-wing literature. The movement *« open to virtually anyone unconnected with a 
subversive organiration. There are no restrictions as to age, sex, or physical con- 
dition. There is no formal procedure for expelling members who prove undesirable; 
they are simply 'isolated from viul information' and thereby ostracized. 'Even a 
felony record is not a bar to membership, if a person appears to be now a good 
citiren,* Mr. Def>ugh (has] said .... Dues are optional, and there is no set program 
of activities. The movement is divided into 'autonomous 'bands* of no more than fiftt-en 
members, which function independently of each other and, to a great extent, of any 
central organization. About half the present units, Mr, DePugh says, were previously 
organized local lay militi; >up8 that affiliated with the Minutemen . , . , Ten anon- 
ymous regional directors pass down manuals and literature to group U-adcrs. But, 
Mr. DePugh says, there is no 'chain of command' either upward or downward - on ^ 
the theory that it is in the nature of guerrilla units to operate independently. Secrecy / 
of membership is maintained, he says, so that members * 'many of tht m doctors, 
lawyers, and professional people, and from all other walks, of life,' - will not be 
embarrassed by public 'misunderstanding.* Primarily, the secrecy \^ to prevent the 
Communist? from building a file of prime enemies in the event of a ' take -ove r , ' he 
al£?o said. M i^on't pven know the members' names/ Mr, DePugh says. All we ask 
is the name and addresa of the unit loader - and this can be a pseudonym. I have no 
way of knowing: exactly how many members we have, except that each group is supposed 
to have a minimum of five and a maximum of fifteen. So I strike an average of eight.' 
Recruiting . . , is done initially through classified advertisements, A typical one 
recently invited rcadcrs'to 'Join the Minutemen' and described the group as: 'An orga- 
nisation of loyal Americans dedicated to the preservation of boUi national and mdivid- 
ual freedom. Help put real t>trengih into civilian defense. Pledi;e yourself and your 
rifle to a free America. For full details write "Minutemen, ' 613 East Alton, 
independence, Mo.' This is oniy a mailing address, at a small building Mr, DePugh 
ownp that \^ tenanted by a s ign ^painting concern. The Minutemen's < eatralizcd affairs 
are largely m his hat, his head, his modest home in nearby Norbornejnd :n Uaison he 
says he carries nn with the other founders of the movement. Fiv* of^he nine have 
dispersed from the Independence area to other parts of the countrji;./ They comprise 
Its 'executive counc il,' and with 350 others who joined at their invitation, Mr. DePu^h 
says, provide the modest financing for their literature distribution. The Minutemen 
disclaim affiliation with any other organization - includirg a nurriber oi others with 
titular variants on the Revolutionary War name of Minutemen. Mr. Oei^ugh ih non- 
committal aboni suih other right w;ng movements ap the John Birch Society, to which 
he belongs, and the ( bnstian Anti-Communist Crusade, headed by Hr. Fred C. Sehwar?. 
of l^nK bo:ich. California. The Minutemen disseminate literature c.f ^urh or >:ani /.at ions 
but concentrate mainly on their own, such as Mr. DePuRh'e monocraph, 'What's Wronp 
with Comn^ui.ism ' He says th:s has been distributed in hip,h schools to which Minute- 
men liave access - the memberBbip including persons as younj; «s fifl*;en , • . . 
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A basic Minutcmen tract lists the alternative Communist methodb of 'armed niva«ion,' 
'Internal revolution/ and 'nonviolent politiral take-over.' 'By gettini^ ?i*crct Commu- 
nists and their fcUow-travelers elected or appointed to high Cuvernmrnt posts/ it ??ays, 
*they can promote waste, ineffic iencTg delay preparations for war anH mm our own for- 
eign (&licy against us. What do you really know about the Congrest^mm froiu your 
district? The State Senator or State Representative Could any of tht'sr men havt* been 
indoctrinated in Communist ideology at some time in their career We must be wiUinp 
to continue the fight for liberty evqn though wc no longer have the legal support of 
established authority, [and] prepare ourselves to take any action - no matter how 
br;ital - that may be required to renew the protection of the United States Constitution 
for further generations. We must investigate, by means of our o'vn secret mcmbrrship, 
the possible infiltration of Communist sympathizers into American organisations of 
government, business, labor, religion, or education/ Asked about such mt^Mligrnce 
operations, Mr- DePugh said: 'We're certainly not trying to compete with the Fedt-ral 
Bureau of Investigation or the Central Intelligence Agency. But on a local baeis we 
feel we're in a better position to know* our friends and neighbors than anybody eUr. A 
lot of people in this country are Communists without knowing it themselves' . . , . 
DeFugh has contempt for the existing Federal civil defense organixation, regardinu it 
as largely a group of jobholders* He favors citixens building inexpen*^ivi- family bomb 
shelter B» but thinks they may be useless because the Russians will uso nerve ga5 and. 
bacteriological warfare' before nuclear bombs. Against this, he says, the organiza- 
tion is planning to mass produce for its members int*xpcnsive 'Minute masks' - plastic 
body-hoods with chemical-filled breathing tubes. Mr. DePugh cites justification for the 
movement in President John F. Kennedy s January 19^>1 remark that: 'We need a ration 
of Minute Men; citixens who are not only prepared to take up arms, but citizens who 
regard the preservation of freedom as a basic purpose of their daily life.' (Ref. S) 



Description of Robert B. t)ePugh . At the same time it published the findings of it*» 
survey, Th e ^^'y Y <^ J^ y} ^'^ ^' ^ pubh*>he^» the following description of DrPugh: He is 
38 years old (this vuas in 19&1], of »lender build and has black hair, dark eye^, a 
Roman nosc» and somber attire that give him a young - Lincolnesque appVarance at 
times. He talks in a Missouri twang-drawl with a college vocabulary and an earnest 
soft-sell manner bespeaking some years as a wholesale drug salesman. While con- 
versingg he sucks throat lozenges and plucks nervously at His fingernails. Me has 
ready, smooth answer for practically any question put to him. As a native of 
Independence, Mo. , he tosses off casually that his father and Marry S. Truman arr* 
'good friends* and that in fart one of the former President's first jobs was working 
under his father in the Independence City Collector's office. Mr. Trun^an says h* 
never wotkcd in the collector's office and does not know the elder Mr, OrP\i^h. At 
different times, Mr* DePirgh has spoVon of VVorld War U service with th<,' Signal Corps, 
the Coast Artillery, and the Air Force, including civilian radar training at the llnwrr- 
sity of Colorado. The only record the Department of Defense has for him shows our 
year of service (1 »43*44) in the Coast Artillery at Fort Monroe, /a. , ending in (hi^ - 
charge for unknown reasons. The University of jfolorado has no record of Mr, DePugh* b 
attending or of its ever having offered a radar training course. After maintain*nvi fc)i 
months that he had no opinion about the John Birch Society . . , Mr, DePugh disclosed 
, , , that he had been a member of the society for six months, whilr si ill prof<-ssmg 
unfamiliarity with its views. Me likewise profe**«e8 ignorance ni t^» vu ^'?* of S* n.\t(;i 
Barry Coldwater, Republiran of Arizona, bvit he qnotes Mao Tse-fir li, the Chinese 
Communist leader. In both politics and ihc dr\>g business, Mr, Di I'M^»liS» forte »« i un- 
cocting new products* In a few years he has developed his Biolab Corporation of 
Norborne, Mo* , Independence, to a gross busincs j of around 4-100, 000 a year, 
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with n*w c<^mprunHj for animals, including 'geriatric hormonrft' ...» Mr. DcPugii 
grew up in Independence, where his father wat a aheriff'i deputy for thirty years. He 
took courtrs at the ttniversity of Miisouri* Kansas State University, and Washburn 
University m Topeka. After World War 11 he worked for drug and other concrrns in 
the Midwest for several years and then started his own company. Hi* lives in a modi st 
frame house in Norborne with his wife and five children. He disjclaims any religious 
affiliation." (Ref. 6) 

Subsequent A n a lysis. Subsequent analyses of the Minutemen have tended to confirm 
the picture drawn by T he Nrw York Times in 19^1. The following dcM ription, for 
example, is excerpted from an article published in the winter of l966-f>7 The Minute- 
men "regard the educational, political, and propaganda programs of other Radical 
Rightist groups as futile, > asserting that 'there is no chance of the average American 
citizen to regain control of his o^-n destiny at the ballot box/ Their total rejection of 
the traditional American philosophy that political, economic, »and social change can be 
brought about peacefully through the democratic system, is evidenced by the fact that 
DePugh quotes readily from Mao Tse*tung's treatises on guerrilla warfare. The 
Minutemen's 'security measures' are indicative of their Jmmes Bond-like, supcrspy 
mentality. Membership applirations are marked 'Secret* (in capital letters) and new 
applicants arr advised to use post boxes or post offices where tK^y are not known. 
In communicating with central headquarters at Norborne, Missouri, members arc told 
to use two envelopes with opaque material between them to avoid infra-red cameras, to 
om4t return addresses, and to avoid using the telephone. Recruitment material suggests 
subscribing to left-v/ing periodicals to confuse postal inspectors . . , . The secrecy 
and loose organisation of the Minutemen have a certain propaganda value which over- 
rides even the security considerations. Estimates of the size or the orcanixation 
range from 2,000 to more than 25,000 members. While DePugh reiusrs to comment 
on the size of the Mmutcmen, he constantly alludes to various fantastic programs 
which give the impression of a vast underground network. It is generally believed that 
the true strength of ih^ Minutemen is very much closer to the lower than to the higher 
estimate. Claims of extensive intelli(?rnce files on *68, 000 Communists and fellow 
travelers,' lOO college students participating in Minutemen secret summer survival 
courses, and a sch«%mr to sabotage President Lyndon B. Johnsor's re-election bid by 
infiltrating nto Democralu Party campaign headquarters, conjure up a picture of vast 
and sinister operations in the mind of the average American, Close scrutiny of the 
Minutemen suggests, howc^/er, a marked discrepancy between their claims and the 
visible evidence of their activities. Studies have shown that the Minutemen are a loose 
confederation of small units ?,erving as a reser/oir for individuals with a bent for any- 
thing from military driUinp to spying on their neighbors , Its B]jpposed strength is 
based on urir or robor a tf d claimft, and its publicized activities have involved only hand- 
fuls of sell' 5,ror laimeH patriots - sometimes of dubious < haracter. Furthermore . . . 
the Minutemen are being carefully watched by Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ment agencies .... DePugh has advised his members against possession of illegal 
"weapons, statinR: 'For our type of activity, a rifle m the closet is far better than a 
machinegun hidden \n a field a mile away, so why invite trouble with the Ferleral ^ 
government But DePu»?h (has) obviously not heeded his own adv'ce. In Novembir 
1966 he was convicted of conspiracy and violation of U.S, gun control laws .... Whilr 
many of the Minutemen's directives are characterized m«>re by a flair for tin tlr^^iMatn 
than by a sS^.se of reality, there is the ever-present possibility that atnong the gun- 
toting activists who "-ead such flamboyant rhetoric, there may be a disturbed mind which 
will take them literally. In P?63, for example, the Minutemen publication On Tar^r ri 
listed the names of twenty Congressmen who had voted apainst the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and preceded the list with a warning to the twenty legisla- 
tors: * . , , patriots are not going to let you take their free<lom away from them. They 
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have learned the »»lent knife, the itrangler'i cord, the target rifle that hit?* uparrowH 
at 200 yards. Only their leaden restrain thenn. Traitors beware! Even now the cross- 
hairs are on the back pf your necks/ DePvigh shrugged off this slatemciU as mcrr 
dramatization, but the American people learned (when President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated) in November 196 3 the f*vil that can be wrought by one warped man with a rifle/ 
(Ref. 1, pp. 30*31) 

Formation of the Patriotic Party . After the burst of publicity given thf-m in 1961. the 
Minutemen did not receive major national attention from thf^ pre?*.- \x.^< \ I'^^b. In \<4f^l 
some Minutemen put on a highly publicized field maneuver in California^ and m the 
same year the California Attorney General, Thomas C. Lynch, issued a report calling 
them and four other extremist groups 'a threat to the peace and security of the state. 
Shortly before the 196S state elections in New Jersey, the New Jersey Attorney General 
ordered an investigation of what he said was an armed group "similar ' to the Minute* 
men. But no results of this investigation were publicly revealed, iRef. 4) Thcn» 
"despite the Minutemen's [previously] avowed rejection of political action. DePuRh 
held a convention in Kansas City in July 1966 to found the so-called Patriotic Party/' 
(Ref, Ip p. 31) '^DePugh told a St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter that the Minutemen 
were working Jto form a united membership drawn from about thirty small but militant 
organizations of the extreme Right, that it would be called the Patriotic P^rty, and that 
its members would also try to infiltrate the two major parties/' (Ref. 7, p. 43j 
**About 400 persons attended the opening session where DePugh made it clear that the 
initial financing of the party had come from the Minutemen treasury and that party head- 
quarters would be located at the National Office of the Minutemen in Missouri. The 
convention attracted a variety of rightists, ranging from strong con5ervatives to knou-n 
hate-mongers and antisemites. Racist, anti-Negro propaganda was available at the 
convention, and a featured speaker was the notorious antisemite, Kenneth Goff, former 
lieutenant of Gerald L. K. Smith and in recent years head of his own extremist or^a- 
nitation, 'Soldiers of the Cross.' Prior to the convention of the Patriotic Party, 
DePugh published a pamphlet entitled 'Blueprint for Victory' in which ho outlined his 
reasons for entering the political arena. He denied that he had chai ged his position on 
the futility of political action, but set forth the rationale for the Patriotic Party in thrci- 
succinct points '(I) Political action alone will not suffice. (2) A now political party 
cannot win by conventional means . (3) A neu* party can win if it serves its proper 
function as the political arm of a complete patriotic resistance move ment/ In the same 
pamphlet, DePugh gave the specific goal of his peculiar brand of urgent pessimism and 
political action 'In 197Z we will make a one-time try at the presidency. That must be 
a ''do-or-die" effort. No party can possibly put a real patriot in the While House before 
that date and our free Republic cannot last much after/ " (Ref. I, p. H) "Repional 
meetings of the Patriotic Party were held ecrly in September 1966 in several cities 
scattered across the country, and were addressed by DePugh and by Kenneth C.off .... 
Among others who addressed the Patriotic Party gatherings were John Martino. listed 
a few years (previously) as a speaker available through thr John Birch Society s lecture 
bureau, and antiscmite Richard Gotten. By the fall of 1966, the Patriotic Party had 
spawned units in a few widely scattered states - Texas, California, Washington, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, and Connecticut - and had drawn to its banners a small but 
sealous following of the far-out Right. DePugh claimed followers an forty -one states 
(Ref. 7, p. 46) On July 4, 1967, "the Patriotic Party, headed by Minutrm^-n leader 
Robert Bolivar DePugh, nominated former Alabama Governor Georj^e C. WallAr*^ as 
its presidential candidate for 1968 contingent upon Mr. Wallace*!* approval of th< par!y*s 
choice for second man on the ticket. Its choice for Vice President was William Pcnn 
Patrick of San Rafael, California, fov.ider and board chairman of a tosm< tu: company, 
DePugh, party chairman, placed the names in nomination, and th-!y were approved with 
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reportedly believed wcrr gmthering places foi>*^i«t elements mnd paciftsit sympa* 
thiscrf . ' (Ref, 7, p, 47) Thete arre»t« ^^^imaxed m ten^month inv#-i»tiKatton. PoUn* 
•eiaed arftonaU that included mortars, b^cokfts, machineguns, scmiautoinattc riflrs, 
home-madt* bombs* more than a milliot/rounds of amnr.unition. machrtr^. crojisboys , 
and garroting nooses . . • • Among a<ltivitiei» which the police (claimed to have 
observed] wrre Efforts by Minatem/n to infiltrate th« reserve unit of the Army's llth 
Special Forces - the 'Green Bereta^ * to learn guerrilla tactics; field maneuvers to 
perfect command tactics and to test home-made bombs; (and) «*fforts to *tir up rat lal 
discord by furtively distributing racist literature which appeared to bo the \A.ork of 
Negro extremists. ' (Ref. I. p* 29) 
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onlv two diJientinR vote.. DePugh de.cribed Mr. Patrick as a JT-yeir-olH million.irr 
rtJlTd o,JJ~overnor RonalS Reagan of Catifornia in the ^'^^r .''^T.:' X ' 
at the final meeting of the p.rty'. three-day annual convention. DePugh ...d »h.t the 

tlrty had 3. 000 due. -pay. ng member. A toUl of 380 per.on. regx.tr red for the 

convention. • (Ref. 8) Meanwhile, it wa. .peculated that the Patriotic Party, wh.le 
•'u«Uk.ly to have any ..gn.ficant impact on the American political .cene c ould h.vc tome 
intereatlng implication, for the M.nutemen them.elve.. The kind of 

heeded .he Minutemen's call to arm. in the pa.t i. not likely to be -t""*;^ ["^^ 'j 
gUmorou. day-to-day work of political organization. Furthermore. ,f Dt-PuRh intend, 
fo expand hi. political ba.e. he will h.ve to moderate the tone of hi. P---"-^:^' 
to appeal to the le.. mil.t.nt f.r-riKhti,t, who. until now, have b.-en cr.t.cal o the 
Minulemen'. defe.ti.t attitude and .omet.me. legally que.tion.ble •rl.v.tics. In the 
November l^hh Birch Society Bulletin . Founder Robert Welch '''^'^'••'''^^^.f/""*' ^^^^ 
approach of the Minuteprt^ to the problem of fighting Communi.m i. -o ° ,n 

our own ... we feeTlhat nobody .hould belong to both organisation.. 1. p. in 

Arre. t. and Trial.. 1966-67 . Meanwhile the Minutemen were beginning 
increa.ing attention from law enforcement authoritie.. DePugh himself had had sever, 
run-in. with the law. ' (Ref. 7. p. 46) 'On May M. [19661 he wa. inducted by a federal 
grand jury on 3. charge, of (violating the Fe,.eral Firearm. ''^ P^^^'^^ji;^*^ *^r6' 

gun. and equipment to convert carbine, into m.chiregun. . ' (R*f. 5. P- 8) In 1^*''' 
*he wa. arre.ted in Missouri on .tate charge, of kidnapping two young women and hold- 
ing them captive at a Richmond. Mo. . residence fo. two week, while "'f'"? J^!"^ ° 
.erve the cau.e by .educing Communi.ts in high Government position, for bUckmail 
purpoae..' " (Ref. 2) In the fall of 1966. during hi. trial on charges of ^>°'*t»"*^'J- 
Federal Firearm. Act. a (former] member of the Minutemen te.tif.ed that the band had 
di.c«..ed plans to a..a.slnate Senator William Fulbright. Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relation. Cornmittee. and a scheme to put cyanide ga. 7°f;^;^°p"^;^ 
ducts at the U.N. headquarters building in New York. On Nov ember 1 4. 1966 DcPugh 
wa.convicted of con.p.r.cy and of possession of automatic weapon, or 
registering them. anJ of m.t paying a federal transfer tax on therii. On January 17. I 
he wa. sentenced to four year. ,n federal prison, to be followed by five years on pro- 
bation Troy Houghton. West Coa.t coordinator of the Minutemen. was sentenced to 
three years in prison, and Walter P. Peyson. an aide to DePugh. ''^"'^f j;*/^*^^, 
in jail and three on probation. U.S. Judge Elmo Hunter, who pronounced the 
ordered that during the probationary periods, the convicted Minut.men could not belong 
to any organization using weapons illegally. If they jomed any military type of organi- 
zation, they were to tell their probation officer about it and provide him with the name, 
of the organix.t.on-s officers .... A few days later, (DePughJ resigned a. na^^o"*' 
coordinator of the M.nutemen. He said the identity of the leader or leaders who would 
replace him would br kept secret. He said the organization would operate under a new 
• ecrrl code .vstem. At the erd of January 1967 DePugh pleaded nol o contende re on a 
separate charge - that he violated another federal law by transporting a revolver from 
Iowa to Kansas City while under mdictmen. for another offense, The ^""'^ J''*'*^^ ' 
that his plea . . . would be treated as a pi -a of guilty and that there would be no appeaK 
DePugh was sentenced to a year in prison - the sentence not to be«in until his appeal on 
the other conviction was deeded. The ccurt .aid that whenever a .lec.on "^^''^ 
the appeal it would have no effect on the >ne -year sentcnc*-." (R'*'- 7. |.|'. •? ■ W) n 
February 1967 DePugh and Peyson filed appeals of their convirtiort, fur violalinj: the 
Firearm.* Act and for conspiracy in the U.S. Circuit Court of App uls. m St. U.uis. ». 
July 1967 DePugh was still free on appeal borid. (Ref. 8) Meanwh^lr , on October 30. 
1966 "twenty alleged Minutemen (were rounded up) in New York's SorouRh of Queens on 
charges th a they were planning to bomb three campa in upstate Ntw York, which they 
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reportedly believed w«*re gathering pUces for leftist elements and parifist sympa- 
thitcrt/* (Ref* 7, p, 47) Theae arrests^ climaxed a ten-month invr*»ti^atioru Pohcf 
aeiaed arsenals that included mortar*, ba^^.ookas, machineguns, »« nnautomat\< rifl^^s. 
home-made bombs, more than a million rounds of ammunition, n>achrtt !t. * ro^sboys, 
and garroting nooses .... Among activities which the police (irlaimed to have 
observed] were Efforts by Minutemen to infiltrate the reserve unit of the Arn^y's lllh 
Special Forces - the 'Greitn Derets' - to learn guerrilla^actics; field maneuvers to 
perfect command tactics and to test home-made bombs; 'fand) efforts to stir up racial 
discord by furtively di:>tributi;«^ racist literature which appeared to b»» the work of 
Negro extremists. ' (Ref, 1, p. 29) 
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THE COMMUNIST J'ARTY IN THE UNITED STATES 

"The Communint movement in the United St»te« goes b»ck to i9r». v.hvn two left- 
wing groups seceded from the Socialist Party to form the Communiit Tarty and the 
Communist l^bor Party. There were few differences between the proprams of the two 
«-w parties, but several years elapsed before they were brought together. Federal and 
state anti-Red activities forced the Communist parties under cover at first. A secret 
United Communist Party was formed in 1920. but it failed to command the support of 
more than a fraction of the original Communist Party, which maintained a separate 
existence until 1925. By the end of 1922. however, the Workers' Party, founded in 
the open a year earlier, had succeeded in uniting most 6i the members of thr two origi- 
nal parties and most of the numerous minor Communist organisations. The Workers 
Party, known by ihat designation until it dropped the euphemi-m about a decade *ft.-r its 
founding, was the American section of the Communist International. It sent delegates 
to the Comintern congresses and received financial grants from Moscow. Though a 
surface unity had been established, the party was constantly torn by factionalism. Its 
leaders were always vying with one another for the favor of M^caw. The extent of 
their subjection to Comintern control was illustrated in 1929 when Jay Lov .-stone, after 
being elected secretary by an all but unanimous convention vote, ^as promptly unseated 
and expelled from the party because Moscow charged him with heresy and demanded the 
election of William Z. Foster. In 1930 Foster himself had to give way to (Earl] Browder 
and wait IS years for the lattcr's downfall and his own return to power. Benjamin 
Gitlow. another of the party hierarchy, was expelled along with L?vestone. Although he 
then helped to form the separate group called Lovestoneites . Citlow eventually renounced 
Communism altogether .... 

"Throughout the life of the American party its subservience to Moscow has been 
made plain by its slavish adherence to the p»rty line, which ha. shifted according to th» 
current interests of the Soviet Union. Up to 1935 there w*re only comparatively minor 
changes; the ultimate ain. of world revolution was stressed and t^en soft-pedaled but not 
lost to view. But in 1955. when the Nazi menace to Russia had become clear, the party 
line underwent a major alteration. The Comintern congress of that yoar adopted a res- 
olution ordering its national sections to cooperate with all groups opposed to Nvar and 
Fascism The period during which Communists everywhere made common cause with 
the democracies lasted until the eve of the war. when it was brought to an abrupt end by 
Stalin's pact with Hitler. American Communists, like those eUe-vherc. then denounced 
the war as an imperialist struggle and kept up that line until the Nszis attacked Russia 
The renewed policy of a united front with the democracies endured only as long as a mil- 
itary exigency required. For the attack on Browder in 1<H5 hera.ded the adoption of a 
new party line thai [seemed] to fall midway between the old revolutionary line and the 
un cd front policy. " (Ref. 1. pp. 788-7^0) The Communist Party has supported Russia 
in the Sino-Sovict r;ft. and in consequence, in 1964. some members resigned or were 
expelled from the party and brgan to form new pro-Chinese Marxist groups. These 
splinter groups reject peaceful coexistence between Communism and capitalism, and 
advocate revolutionary violence. 

"Since the days of Whittaker Chambers' confessions and Alfer Hiss's trial much has 
beeii said and written about the infiltration of American Communists into the Roosevelt 
administration. Very probably the extent of that infiltration has 1-ecn exaggerated, 
though there can be little doubt.that Communift spies and agents found thoir way into the 
Office of War Information, iho Office of Strategic Services, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. What needs to be strebsed, howe ver, is that Stalinist access to government 
office- was immeasurably eased by the almost universal American infatuation with all 
things Russian .... The admiration once felt for the Soviet Uaion by men like 
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Edmund WiUon #.^.'1 John Dos Fastot had in' part been a projecticn of thrir r^brlhoun- 
neaa against what they perceivrd to be the injustice^ the i|fioquality , and th<» compnitive- 
nrss4if American society. The Rub^ia thc*y wrot^ about Was largt^ly an utia^c of their 
desire, a symbol of their own revolt - even then, to be sure, a poorly chobcn symbol 
but at least one that related to essentially libertarian impulses. Hut lor the wartime 
admirers of the Soviet Union it frequently served less as a Vovmter- image' to American 
society than as the ultimate embodiment of values they admired in industrialism and cap- 
italism. What impressed these 'totalitarian liberals / as Dwight Macdonald would later 
call them, was primarily the fact of power. Many of them were not really concerned 
with the question of whether Russia was a more humane or fraternal or junt society 
than America; if pressed hard, they might often admit that it was nut, but what they so 
admired was that Russia was efficient, a society m uhich 'thinps cot done' . , . . It 
would be foolish and unjust to deny that much generous idealism, much genuine revul- 
sion against the horrors of Hitlerism» contributed toward th? pro-Russian sontimcnts 
ol the war years. Yet it would be foolish and unjust to refrain from ohscrvin^; that 
during these years there also occurred an atrophy of moral senaibility among many 
American liberals. For Stalinism this was an ideal culture in which to breed, and for 
the wartime Browderite policy it provided a persuasive rationale. Only when the reali- 
ties of power began to emerge after the victory of the Allies did the whole structure of 
deception - sentimentality about Russia, political advantages won by the American 
Communists, Browder's perspective of 'national unity' * crumble into dust. ' (Ref. 2» 
pp. 434^436) 

Techniques of Infiltration . '*Onc of the 21 points of the basic program approved by the 
Communist International in 1920 directed national Communist paities 'to carry on sys- 
tematic and persistent Communist work in the labor unions, cooperatives, ind other 
organizations of working masses' and thus *win over labor unions to Communism.' Such 
work was started in the United States in the 1920s, by Foster, Browder, and others 
working through t>ie Trade Union Educational League, first of the Communist front orj^a- 
nisations, and through other groups. Gains made at that tln^*^ were only temporary. 
Infiltration in the needle trades in New York was checkmated. John L. Lewis succt^>-- 
fully resisted a determined effort to capture the United Mine Workerf;. Other unions 
expelled Communist borer « -from-within . , . , The American Federation of Labor 
continued on the alert against Communist inroads, so mUch so tliut its international 
unions [were] kept free of Communist influence .... The situation in th'- C. 1. O. fuas) 
different.'* (Ref. 1, p. 794) 'Whereever the Stalinists won control of a C- UO. union 
or local, they showcrd particular talents for harastiinf^ an i diBintepratintj oppohition 
groups .... Because they politicized issues, it was n« crssary to nieel jth<* Commti- 
nists] on political grounds; because they manipulated democratic pr <k rdiires, it was 
necessary to mobilize democratic sentiments agains^t them. In some unions, t:uch as 
steel, the Murray leadjcrship managed to squash the Communists before they could 
settle into the ranks; but in unions like the [United Auto V/orkers] the strugde against 
Stalinism became a prolonged exercise in political education .... 

"By the summer of 1939, just before the Hitler ^Stalin pact, thr Communi?;ts had 
established themselves as one of the important blocs within the C. 1. O, Their aR<-nts 
were firmly planted in the C. I. O. national office: ihoy had taken fnil ronJrol over a 
number of important unions and had established strong bases in other unions* Hy the 
summer of 1939^ the Communist Party had become an iniportant, if not v< t a major, 
force in American political life. At the tenth CP convention, in 1958, ihr rni-mbership 
was announced as 75,000, In 1939 the party claimed to havf.- reached 100. OOO though 
there is internal evidence to suggest that this figure was exaggerated. It i& possible, 
however, that between 80, 000 and 90, 000 people were in the party at on<- time or 
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.„otH.r dur^, ^39. T.e co.e of moder.tely .cUve --b.r. p b.b Y -er went 
.|,ovc SO. 000 and the r.t. of turnovr w.. 'normou.^ . • • Jet t 

that it wat now > powerful force m the C. I. O. . V** "Directly .ftcr the w»r. 
world, .nd in . few Ur^e cUie.. ' (Ref. 2. PP;^«2;m) ^ " V,,, 
.ppro.in,.tcly one. fourth Of the tota^ C • O ^^r.^'^.^^ .uffered by the C_.-t. 
trolled by the Comn.un..t.^ . ^ ^e.uU of • genuine rank-and-file up.urge within the 
in the C.l.O. . . . came ai the re.ult of a orosreiiive umoni. in the country 
United Auto Worker., one of the mo.t ^^^;^'^''\^''^ w ore.'dency; in 1947 the 
in 1946 Reuther defeated Thorn., for he U^ A. W. P^^-^;";/; p„. 

R.uther group took control of the union ^-'^^^^^f Tfa ir co,T.bat by a progres- 

ticularly ..gnificant wa. th.t the J^^^.^C^^^^^ Executive Board pa..ed . 

,ive and democratic group . . . . In May. 1949. *7 , Con.titution and 

motion that -All member, of the Board who are --^^i"*;//;;;;',: Four 
c.rry out the instruction, of the Convention . . a^e ^He^ P ^^^^^^ ^ O. 

month, later the United Electrical Worker.. ^* ^^^^/^ the C I. O. con.titu- 

declared it.eU openly defiant. In November. ^^^Z'^*;^^^^^^ to remove from 

tion wa. amended to permit the Executive 'Xi^^^^^ movemenf . . 

the C. 1. O. any union that con.i.tently worked " ^^'j'f - (R^f. Z, PP- 

By March 1950. every CP-dominated union in the C.l.O. wa. exp 
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h«« h*en a favorite device for developing group 
•..The Communi.t front «>'f-»*;^^" J""^'^ fo.ter. By Riving .uch org.- 

.upport for policie. or project. P"*^„,;""*j,^^ ^„der the spon.or.hip of 

niration. high-.ounding name, and ^'^^'^''''''•f'^^"'^^^^^ afHliation. the 

prominent but u^.u.pectxng citi.en.. and 'J;^;;,^", through which to exert 

party had been able to build up publicity and prop*g*ndji (Ref. I . 

In influence on public opinion and on executive policy or legi.lative 

p. 791) 

P o,t-War Hi^toQ . "With a >" V'*"^' V"^"that rg^lf^ :t"t^^^^^ 
ir7e -enter AmeTican political life a. a force that * •"^^^^ campaign for 

.laments of foreign policy. They had no ^""-^^ »^**;,^;/7::fr^s.bIv succeed, but 
Henry Wallace, of which ^^'^ were t^e dcmi„ LTmilUon vote., th.s 

they believed, plau.ibly enough, that J" "^'^ ' ion oolicv a»d. in particular, the 

Once it grew clear that Communi.t uiriuence in the C.l.O. , 
Wanace'campaign would not lead to a la.ting ^^l^^::: \ r The 

pa.ed to entrench itself for a long siege ^^^^^'^l^f .^^^^ ^^^'Z^y by the F. D I. . the 
Ltion and plagued by platoons o.£ -ecret agent, "^*Vu^der«ro-^d. Hy 19^0-51. 

leader.hip began to i"hiT;ar"n^:::r4V oSo'^T^^ Nar^aTon^m.^ee instruct., 

when the party membership ''^J^j;'"^ personnel into aiding. »o that a rc^. r- 

local party bodies to send a third ^'^^^^^ fo/under ground work The mam 

voir of experienced comrade, would be "^^^^^^ i„ . ,eri.-. of trial, 

blow, again.t the Communi.t. were ^yj^^ rctYwh"'hUVde fined it as a crm.e 

charging party leader, with ^^^'^1'^^°'^^^^^ by fore, and 

"to teach and advocate the ovethrow of the United « ^ j^.tcd through 

violence ']. The first of these trial.. ^^^^^J^^^'^^^^Z^^ (though 
October, w*. directed against the tweWe mom^^^^^^^ 3^ 

re"' :o^T;V:lr;r;A::^"l;o:::y worded thr md^tment ba..d upon It. 
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that in the atmotphcro of 1949 the conviction of thr Communi«lt wat Almuf^i i foro^fl#ni* 
concluiii€>n/* <Ref, 2, pp, 469*481) The Supreme Court •ubnequrntly r* vernfd the 
decisions of several of the court findings. "The Smith Act, the Supremr Court saiTl, 
does not punish mere 'theoretical advocacy' of the Government's overthrow at *an 
abstract doctrine', it covers only speech that it 'incitement.' Neverthelosn, the art 
framained] a sword dandling over the head uf any active party leader or member an the 
cofurt^s decision {on June 5. 1961 re-emphasised] , , . , The court (on that date in a 
$-4 decision] upheld for the first time the so-called membership cljusr of the Smith 
Act of 1940, This provision, as construed by the court, makes it a crime to be a 
knowing, active, purposeful member of a group. advocating the violent overthrow of the 
Government, The court affirmed the conviction of a former Communist leader under 
this clause. And the court [on the same date] , « . sustained the registration features 
of the Internal Security Act of 19S0, This decision [meant] that the Conimumut party 
must file a statement with the Government registering as a 'comr.nunist -action oruant- 
aation' and listing all its members and officers." (R^f. 3, Sect. 4, p. H) But the 
court did not uphold the cfonstitutionality of all aspects of the statute apain^^t aU lecal 
attacks. And the limited scope of the court's holding - the things it did nut ^^ay - 
[underlay] much of the uncertaintly and confusion about . . • 'hsequentj enforc«*mtnt 
efforts/* (Ref. 4, Sect, 4, p, 6) The deadline for registri^tion by •^he officers of tht* 
Cosnmunist party was November 30, 196 U By that date, the officers ^till had not Tc\i 
istered and had cut its national leadership to three officers in an apparent attempt to 
limit personnel risks as the Department of Justice prepared to prosecute the party for 
failure to register as an arm of the Soviet Union. On March IS, 1962. Gus Hall, general 
secretary of the party, and Benjamin J. Davis, the party's national secretary, were 
arrested by the Justice Department for refusing to register the party with the depart* 
mcnt. The party was convicted of the charges and fined $120, 000 by a federal court ir 
Washington on December llth. On December 17, 1963, the U.S. Court bf Appeals, in 
Washington, D. C* , reversed ihe conviction. The court ruled that no person can he 
made to incriminate himself by being forced to register his association with a party 
that has been declared a criminal organization. On November 15, l*^6S, the Suprrnn^ 
Court, in an 8-0 decision, ruled that individuals may invoke their constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination and refuse to register with the Government as members 
of the Communist Party, Such mandatory registration by individuals would expose 
them to prosecution under other Federal laws "in an area permeated with criminal 
statutes/' it said* ''The opinion stopped short of declaring the regifstration provision 
unconstitutional because a party member could waive his relf -incrimination privilege 
and register. But its obvious effect will be to make the registration requircmrT»r 
unenforc liable , . , . Although the opinion did not directly ^ unccrn tho aUcrnati* pro- 
vision of the act that requires the party itsiclf to register and list is merrib«;r*hip, it 
seemed to leave that section hanging by a thread. Presumably. L party officers reci- 
ter the party or authorize c'J.wfs to do so, they would forgo the same: sclf-incr miination 
rights '«ivolved in [the Supreme Court] decision/' (Kef. 5, p. 1) 

*'Abave grourd, there is little • . . 1-ft of the Communist Party these days. The 
party itself estimated its membership at 10,000 (in June 1961, and at 12,000 in 19<>9]. 
It still has the minimum necessity of being - a listing in the tclephontf book • for its 
office . - . [in) Manhattan. It has officers . . , and it publishes a slim }bi-wt-okly) 
newspaper. Th e W orker ^ . . . All in all, the party's overt activitu?s have nearrd the 
vanishing point . . • . But what it docs below ground is another matter - and a mattrr 
of some debate. In March (1961), J. Edgar Hoover, director of th^ Federal IVir- au of 
Investigation, toM a House subcommittee: 'As the largest sinRle ^ubversivt* orj^ani/a- 
tion in the United States, the Communist Party U,S. A. represents a formidable < on- of 
conspiratorial Reds.' Mr. Hoover said the party had >tepp«^d up its activities anionp 
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youth.' .nd he mentioned »• an example the S«n Franclico rioti over the House Com- 
mittee on Un-Americ»n Activitlet (in 1960). He .aid the Communi.t. h»d al.o infil- 
trated every conceivable iphe re of .ctivity youth group*, radio, television, and'motion 
picture industries, church, school, educauonal and cultural groups; the press: nation- 
ality minority groups ancJ civil and polit cai units' .... On the other hand, some 
persons think 'shattered. broKei, antl threadbare' is a fair description of the party. Not 
that observer* question the desire of dedicated C >mimunists to inliltrate. propagandize 
and generally do the work of the Soviet Union. Bvt the feeling is that the number of the 
dedicated has been steadily falling and their effectivenets swiftly diminishing. ' (Ref. 
3. Sect. 4, p. 8) 
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MODIFICATTONS 

thl? publFcatlon has (have) been deleted In 

adapting this material for inclusion in the "Trial Implementar ion of a 
Model System to Provide Military Curriculum Materials for Use in Vocational 
and Technical Lducatlon." Deleted material Involves extensive use of 
mlllt.nry forms, procedures, systems, etc. and was not considered appropriate 

t 

for use- in vocational and technical education. 
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PART II - TE^'^HING GUIDE 

INTRODUCTION (5 Minutes) 

Introduce your subject by explaining the reasoning for the Personal 
Perception Exercise and let the students know what Is expected of 
them. Explain that this lesson provides the students with Information 
Involving the problem of the "Conmunl cations Gap". 

BODY ( 1 hour 50 Minutes) 

PRESENTATION: 

I. Given a listing of present day Issues and confrontations, disturbances 
and disorders, express In writing a personal attitude toward these Issues 
and present a brief resume of comments. 

1. Answer and discuss the first four questions In the Personal 
Perception Exercise. 

APPLICATION: 

1. Have the students present their personal Impressions of the 
following, using the Personal Perception Exercise: 

a. Students demonstrating on college campuses. 

b. Racial minorities demanding civil rights. 

c. Anti-war groups burning the US Flag. 

d. Hippies. 

e. Handling dissenters at your home station/base. 
EVALUATION; 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objective. 

CONCLUSION (5 Minutes) 

Reemphasize the student's personal impressions and present your own 
Interpretation of the solutions. Answer any questions the students may 
have. 
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PART II - TEACHING GUIDE 

INTRODUCTION (10 Minutes) 

Introduce your s.ubject and let th« students knoir what Is expected of 
them* Explain that these lessons provide the student with an under- 
standing of why and when others act and react to given situations. 
The student must have a clear understanding of himself and then will 
be better equipped to perform his assigned mission. 

BODY (8 Hours 35 Minutes) 

PRESENTATION: 

I. Presented situations Illustrating social science concepts/theories, 
determine which concept or theory Is Illustrated and how It affects duty 
performance. 

1. Discuss various Social Science Concepts to Include: 

a. Universal Ism. 

b. Particularism. 

c. Self-Ful fining Prophesy. 

d. Ethnocentrlsm. 
APPLICATION: 

1. Have students relate application of concepts to normal duty 
performance by responding to given situations. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objectives. 
PRESENTATION: 

II. Given situations Illustrating reaction to frustrations .determine 
the effect of reaction to frustration while performing police duty. 

1. Discuss various types of frustrations to, Include: 

a. Emotionality. 

\ 

5 
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b. Increase strength of notlves. . . " 

c. Apathetic responses. 

d. Variety of responses. 

e. Aggression. 
APPLICATION: 

1. Have students determine the effect of responding to frustrations 
to their duty perfOv^nces by responding to given situations. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objectives. 

III. Given situations Illustrating the use of defense mechanisms. Identify 
the effect of defense mechanisms while performing police duty. 

1. Discuss defense mechanisms to Include: 

e. Rationalization. 

b. Reaction Formation. 

c. Con|>ensat1on. 

d. Fantasy. 

e. Projection 

f. Identification. 

g. Displacement. 

h. Regression. 
1. Repression. 

APPLICATION: 

1. Have the students Identify defense mechanisms by responding 
to given situations that might alter a course of events. 
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EVALUATION 

1. Evaluate each student's acMeveaiant of the criterion objective. 
PRESENTATION: 

IV. Presented situations Illustrating problem areas In Interpersonal 
coiiimjnl cations* Identify the areas that prevent group coheslveness. 

K Introduce, show and critique the following films: "Battle of 
E. St. Louis," and "Tough Ninded Supervision". \ 

a. Discuss the Issue and characters of the film. 

b. Discuss problem areas Involved In Interpersonal 
conrnml cations. 

2. Discuss the art of listening. 

a. As applicable to supervisors. 

b. For better receptlveness by subordinates. 

c. Administer "Rating Life Change" chart. 

(1) Read Dr. Holmes' Report. 

(2) Discuss the point system. 

3. Discuss the art of speaking. 

a. Establishing Rapport. 

b. Trigger Words. 

c. Body Actions. 
APPLICATION: 

1. Have students participate In taking the "Ghetto" Test to 
promote discussion, and Identify problem areas that prevent effective 
group coheslveness. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Critique the Ghetto Test and evaluate each student's achieve- 
ment of the objective. 
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PRESENTATION : 

V. Prtsented situations characterizing the three basic stereotypes 
that influence personal behavior, Identify each stereotype characteHr-d. 

1. Define the word stereotype. 

2. Explain the effect of stereotyping on: 



a. 


Blacis 


b. 


Mexicans 


c. 


Indians 


d. 


Jews 


e. 


New arrivals to a unit 


f. 


Geographical location 



3. Explain the purpose of the Rigidity Test. 
APPLICATION: 

1. Have students complete the Rigidity Test. 

2. Use test results to assign students Into three groups. 

3. Have the high and low groups participate In the Five Square 
Exercise, contained In the SW, with the middle group evaluating the 
responses . 

EVALUATION: 

1. Student evaluators will Identify what they observed and 
explain to the student the: 

a. Grouping system 

b. Expected outcome/reactions 

c. Effect on patrol duty. 

CONCLUSION (15 Minutes) 

fteen|)hasize the main points of the lessons on Social Science Concepts. 
Frustrations, Defense Mechanisms, Interpersonal Conwuni cations and 
Stereotypes. Answer any questions the students may have. Identify 
assigned study material and give cause for the student to study assign- 
ment. 
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PART II - TEACHING GUIDE 

« 

INTRODUCTION (15 Minutes) 

Introduce your subject and let the students know what Is expected of 
them. Explain that this lesson provides the student with Information 
on how disastrous prejudice and discrimination are to professional and 
successful fulfillment of security police duties. 

BODY (5 Hours 30 Hinutes) 
PRESENTATION: ( 

I. Presented situations Illustrating problems Involving prejudice and 
discrimination which prevent effective race relationship, identify the 
problem area. 

1. Using transparencies, define and discuss prejudice. 

2. Introduce and show film: AFIF 240, The Prejudice Film. 

3. Discuss the Issues presented in the film. 

4. Using transparencies, define discrimination. 

. 5. Discuss Kyrdal's Rank of Order of Discrimination. 
APPLICATION: ^ 

1. Lead students In a discussion concerning the issues presented. 
EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's response during the discussion to insure 
the criterion objective is met. 

PRESENTATION: 

II. Given a listing of specific behavior patterns of minority groups, 
Identify the minority group of which they are characteristic. 

1. Introduce and show film "Heritage in Blr*k". 

2. Discuss behavior patterns of minority groups. 
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APPLICATION: 

1. Have the students Identify behavior patterns of specific 
Minority groups by responding to a given list of patterns and groups. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Using the students response as a guide, evaluate each student's 
achievement of the criterion objective. 

PRESENTATION: 

III. Presented situations Illustrating pollce/conmunlty relations. 
Identify those programs most likely to succeed. 



1. Discuss Pollce/Conmunlty Relations: 



a. 


At the Main Gate 


b. 


At Pass and Registration 


c. 


Base Information Officer 


d. 


Showing Parking Places 


e. 


Appearance 


f. 


Anyone for Handouts 


9- 


Sermons 


h. 


Dog Demonstrations 


1. 


Good for Goose/Gander 


J. 


Speaker's Bureau 


k. 


Telephone 


1. 


Recognition and Reward 



APPLICATION: 

1. Have the students identify problem areas that prevent effective 
conmunlty relations. 
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EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of vhe criterion objective* 

CONCLUSION (15 Minutes) 

.Reemphasize the main points, clearing up any questions that the 
students may have. Assign appropriate homework assignment. 
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PAirr II - TEACHING 6UI0E 

INTRODUCTION (10 Mimites) 

Introduce your subject and let the students knoM what Is expected 
of them. Explain that this lesson provides the student wllii Inform- 
ation regarding the misconceptions created by the assembly of people 
In a group. 

BODY (2 Hours 40 Minutes) 

PRESENTATION: { 

I« Given situations Illustrating the activities of several types of 
croitfds, identify each type of crowd. 

1. Define a crowd and discuss: 

a. The characteristics of a crowd. 

b« A casual or physical crowd. 

c. Conventional or cohesive crowd. 

ii, Expnisslve or revelous crowd. 

e. Hostile or aggressive crowd. 

APPLICATION: 

1. Have stu'lents identify the various types of crowds to Include 
their characteristics. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objective. 
PRESENTATION: 

II. Presented descriptive actions of unruly crowds, identify the 
behavior dynamics associated with each crowd. 

1. Define the term "Behavior Dynamics in Unruly Crowds." 

2. DUcuss the behavior dynamics associdied with unruly crowds. 
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APPLICATION: 

1. Have students Identify the behavior dynamics In unruly crowds. 
EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objective. 
PRESENTATION: 

in. Presented situations Illustrating the activities of mob leaders. 
Identify the tactics and techniques used to transform crowds Into mobs. 

1. Define a Nob and discuss: 

a. Pe^onallty Types In Mobs 

(1) Leaders 

(a) Dominant 

(b) Persuasive 

(c) Opportunist 

(2) Criminal Element 

(3) Psychopathic Individual 

(4) Psychology of the Mob 

(5) Inciting a Mob 

(a) Slogan 

(b) Triggering the Mcb 

(6) Nob's Tactics and Violence 
APPLICATION: ^ 

1. Have each student Identify the>ar1ous personality types In 
mobs. 

EVALUAnONr 

1. Evaluate each student's achlevemert of the objf'ctlve. 
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PRESENTATION: 

IV. Givtn situations Illustrating mob activities. Identify the 
activities which were preplanned. 

1. Introduce and show film "Battle of Chicago ', and "The Whole 
World Is Watching." 

2. Lead a discussion Into the Issues created by the film. 
APPLICATION: 

1. Have students Identify the activities of a mob that were pre- 
planned. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objective. 



CONCLUSION (10 Minutes) 

Reemphasize the main points of the lesson on crowds and mobs, clearing 
up any questions that the students may have. Assign appropriate homework 
assignment pertaining to student reports. • 
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PART 11 - TEACHING GUIDE 

INTRODUCTION (10 Hinutes) 

Introduce your subject and let the students know what is expected of 
them. Explain tha'w this lesson will provide them with Information on 
actual situations of unrest on military installations and vessels which 
caused riots and personal and property damage. Additional important data 
on police over-reaction will be emphasized. 

BODY (2 Hours 40 Minutes) 

PRESENTATION: 

I. Given reports that describe actual disorders, identify the limit- 
ations and restrictions imposed on law enforcement officials perform- 
ing civil disturbance duties. 

1. Discuss After-Action Reports from: 

a. Travis AFB. 

b. Sheppard AFB. 

c. Keesler AFB. 

d. Laredo AFB. 
APPLJCATION: 

1. Have the students relate their personal experiences to the 
After Action Reports material presented. 

EVALUATION: 

1. Evaluate each student's achievement of the criterion objective. 

CONCLUSION (10 Minutes) 

Reemphasize tjje^main points of the lesson, answer questions the students 
nay have. Assign appropriate homework assignment. 
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PART II - TEACHING GUIDE 
INTRODUCTION (10 Minutes) 

« 

Introduce your subject and let the students know what Is expected of 
them. Explain that this lesson Is a culmination of all that has previously 
been taught. 

BODY (3 Hours 40 Minutes) 

PRESENTATION: 

I. When assigned a project covering racial groups, ethnic groups, 
established organizations, disturbances and disorders, prepare and 
present a briefing validating the findings. 

1. Sunmarlze the previous lessons. 

2. Have students explain their projects to the class. 

3. Discuss problem situations. 
APPLICATION: 

1. Students will give a briefing on their assigned project. 
EVALUATION: 

1. Critique each project paper. Evaluate each student's achieve- 
ment of the criterion objective. 

CONCLUSION (10 Minutes) 

Administer critique sheets and graduate and dismiss class. « 
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END OF DAY SUM1ARY 

1. Restate objectives of the lesson. 

2. Emphasize the* areas of major Importance. 

3. Use oral questions to determine areas to 
be retaught. 

1. Identify study material. 

Give cause for student to study assignment. 
3. Mention method of study. 



INTRODUCTION TO NEW DAY'S WORK 

1. Check on accomplishment of CTT or other assignment. 

2. Arouse student Interest (Attention and Motivation). 

3. Review Items of major Importance. (Review) 

4. State objectives to be covered on this particular day. (Overview) 

5. Continue prtsentation beginning where It ended the previous day. 
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PURPOSE OF STUDY GUIDES AND WORKBOOKS 

Study Guides and Workbooka aie tniming pubhcitioM authcMized by Air Training Cotamami (ATC) 
for atudent usi! in ATC courses. 

The STUDY GUtD£ (80) pr^enta the information you need to complete the unit of instruction or 
makes assignments for you to read in other liublicationa, which contain the required information* 

The WORKBOOK (WB) contains work procGdures designed to help you achieve the learning 
objectives of the unit of instruction. Knowledge acquired Uom using the study guide will hoip ynj 
perform the missions or exercises* solve the problems* or answer questions prcsenteii in the 
workbook* 

The STUDY GUIDK AND WORKBOOK (SW» contains both SG and WB marerial under one cover. 
The two training publications may be combined when the WB is not designed for you to writc^ in« or 
when both SG and WB are issued for you to keep. 

Training publications are designed for ATC use only. They are updated as necessary Tor 
(raining purposes, but are NOT to be used on the job as authoritative references in preference to 
Technical Orders or other ofTicial publications. 
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1 OrientttioD 

3 Fmona) Ferception 

S Social Science Concepts and Tlieoiy 

4 Fte|ttdict» Ditcriminatioii, Minority 

Groups and Race Relations 

5 Oowds and Mobs 



MODIFICATIONS 

» 

/■*/ — ^"^3 ^of this publication has (have) been deleted in 

adapting this material for inclusion in the "Trial Implementation of a 
Model System to Provide Military Curriculum Materials for L'se in Vocational 
and Technical Education." Deleted material involves extensive use of 
military forms, procedures* systems, etc. and was not considered appropriate 
for use in vocational and technical education. 
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FERSONAL PERCEPTION 



OBJECTIVES 

Upon coni|rf«tuig this unit of initniction you will: 

• Pratint a brief resume of your background and expren your penonal opinion 
of i«cent cootioTenial niatteii. 

INTRODUCTION 



One of the social problems we hear so much about today ia the so-called ''Generation 
Gap.*' Many people, however, believe the problems should more accurately be labeled the 
*Xommunicatiom Gap/' Youth is taUdng to age, but age isn't listening. Black Amerkans 
an talking to White Americans and they don't understand. The governed speak to the 
government and it sometimes falls on deaf ears. 



INFORMATION 



Hiis period of instruction is devoted to the establishment of rapport between you, 
your classmates, and the instructor. You have some very defmite opinions about most 
of the controversial issues of today. We want to know what your fadings are! You will 
be asked to complete a Personal Perception Checklist that will be given you by your 
instructor. Afterwards you will devote a few minutes to discutsing your comments. Be 
tnakl Say what you think! Some of your classmates may not agree with you. Thb is 
fine - it's expected! Remember, to be successful the coune depends on the exchange of 
free expresnons and opinions. The only way we can eojoy a sense of academic freedom 
and discuss our real feelings is to be honest with each other. 



When you have completed your personal perception exercise you will be assigned a 
special project in the area of confrontations, disturbances, or diaordeis. This project will 
nquire continuous research and devotion throughout the coune; it will include the prepara- 
tk>n of a paper on your subject and presentatk>n of a briefing expreving your solutions to 
thoM problem areas that affect your project. In addition lo the text books provided, a 
■uplrfementar y reading liit and material are provided to assist you in researching material 

f » w w i f 80/WB KTloa* *um ttTl. 



PERSONAL PERCEPTION EXERCISE 



ASSIGNMENT OF SPECIAL PROJECTS 
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for your proi«ct. All of thete books are located in the base library (BIdg 6114) and the 
Department of Security Police Trataiog Learning Rett>ttrce Center (Room 110, BIdg 7348), 
and are highly recommended in support of your project. 

Killluu. L. M. & Turner. R. H. CoHectivt Behavior. Prentice Hall, 1958 (Lib Ref 301.151) 

Eixterhas, J. 13 Seconds: Confrontation at Kent State. 
Dodd Publishers, 1970 (Lib Ref 301.153) 

Simpson. G. E. Racial A Cultural Minorities. Harper. 1958 (Lib Ref 301.45) 

BUIingsley, A. Black Families in White America. Prentice-Hall, 1968 (Lib Ref 301.45) 

Brink, W. J. & Harris. L. Black & White. Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1967 
(Lib Ref 301.451) 

Jacobs, P. Prelude to Riot. Random House, 1967 (Lib Ref 301.151) 
Marx, G. T. Protest & Prejudice. Harper & Rowe, 1967 (Lib Ref 301.451) 
Farmer. J. Frei:dom Whenf Random House, 1965 (Lib Ref 323.4) 

Schnerders. A. A. Personality Dynamics & Mental Health. Holt & Co., 1965 (Lib Ref 150) 

Whittaker. J. O. Introduction to Psychology (Chapter 15). W. B. Sanders Co., 1970 
(Ub Ref 150) 

SUcey, C. L. Understanding Human Motivation. Howard Allen Co., 1963 (Lib Ref 159) 

Williams, Jr.. R. N. Strangers Next Door. Prentice-Hall, 1964 (Lib Ref 323.41) 

Marrow, A. J. Changing Patterns of Prejudice (Pages 31-44 & 225-240). 
ChUton Co., 1962 (Lib Ref 323.41) 

Momboisfic, R. M. Community Relations & Riot Prevention. C. C. Thomas, 1970 
(Lib Ref 364.4) 



REFERENCES 

Rush, F. L. Psychology and Life. Scott, F«iresman ft Co., 1963. 
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> SOCIAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS AND THEORY 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon competing thb unit of instruction you will b€ able to: 

• D«tnmin« which social science concepts affect duty performance. 

• Determine the effects of reactions to frustr»tions to duty performance. 

• Identify defense mechanisms and how they are used to solve confrontations. 

• Identify problem areas in interpersoual communication and how those problem 
areas prevent effective group cohesivenen. 

• Identify the three basic stereotypes. 



INTRODUCTION 

Pennon nel acting in a **police capacity'* must be flexible and capable of handling 
various situations at all times. In order to develop this ability you must understand why 
and when others act and react to given situations, lliis can only be achieved by having a 
clear undeistanding of yourself —there is no short cut! Once you know yourself you will be 
better equipped to perform your assigned mission. 



INFORMATION 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS AND THEORY 

Man -unlike the animals th4 roam the hill country and desert-must live with **him- 
aelf.** Each of us has a need for success and must achieve it in our own particular way. 
Before we can disci:ss why we are what we ar9, an examination of the four major social 
science concepts— Lniv^isalism, Particularism, Self-FulfiUing Prophecy and Ethnocentrism- 
is in order. 

Universaliinn 

^ Uciw/rsaliam is the relationship of one person to another peison in a situation in terms 
of itMiriiud standards of behavior rather than in terms of any special relationship that 
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may exi&t between them. If such a relationship does in fact exist in u situation defined »s 
"properly universalistic/* the relationship musl lie ignored. For example, a commander who 
adn inistcic an Article 15 to an airman in his squadron for hcinp AWOL and that airman is 
the t'ominander's son, univecsalism would require that commander to ignore the father/son 
ielafi'.>(.shtp. In other words we can say that universalism is the treatment of all people by 
the same '^tcr.itarJ. 

Particularism 

Particularism is the relationship of one individual to another individual in terms of the 
$peeiai nature of their relationskip to each other rather than in terms of abstract slimdnrds 
of behavior. For example, suppose our commander friend restricts his son to the base for 
60 days while at the same time he levies « fine of $50 un the airman who went AWOL with 
his son. Therefore, we can say that particularism is the treatment of different people by a 
different set of rules. 

Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 

Self-Fuiniling Prophecy is the /b/se definition of a situation or belief, which, because 
one believoi and one acts upon it, actually manifests itself as a truth, further strengthening 
the bf liof. an example, the son knew his father would not take harsh action against him 
and so decided to absent himself along with his friend. 

Ethnocentnsm 

Ethnocentrism is the attitude of regarding one's own group as inherently superior. This 
attitude judges others in terms of its own standards, and since others are of course, different, 
they are held to be inferior. Ethnocentrism reflects an inability to appreciate the viewpoint 
of others who have, for example, a different morality, religion, or language. It expresses an 
unwillingness or inability to see a common humanity, condition, and problem facing all men. • 
Let's look at another example. A commander of a security police squadron would, in ail 
probability, require a higher deinree of standards in appearance and performance from his 
men than any other unit commander, because more is expected of security policemen. The 
squadron may then reflect this ethnocentric attitude in its dealing with other units and con- 
sciously or unconsciously consider other base personnel as less important to the Air Forctj 
mission. 

FRUSTRATIONS 

Frustrations are a part of everyday living. The only problem at hand, then, is to 
acknowledge their presence and counteract the results, if possible, by responding and adjust- 
ing to life. WKen we speak of frustrations we are talking of the prevention or obstruction oi 
an individual's attempts to satisfy his needs or desires in relationship to the complex sonal 
environment to whicn the individual is tied. The capacity of an individual to withstand 
frustration (and anxiety) without developing maladaptive behavior is known ^'frustration- 
tolerance. If one cannot adjust to the situation or one has reached his "tolerance point," 
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ttftoUom to fniitnUoil wtU app«ir in a variaty of forma and primarily tncludt (1) emotion- 
1^; (2) incraawd atrrngth of motiv«a; (3) apathaCIc naponaaa; (4) varitty of naponaat; and 
(5) agpNiion. Before we dtacusa theae reactiona lei ua insure we have a common core of 

£leiiUnding of what theae leactiona involve. Pint* let*s briefly outline thoae reactions 
t have a direct influence on frustration and then mention ether reaction impulses that 
contribute to fruatrition. 

Direct Reactions to Frustration 

EMOTIONALITY. When an individual's motive or desire is blocked and/or altered, he 
will probably become emotional. He may become anfpry (or depending on his state of 
mind— mad and uncontrollable), or he may elect to cry, etc., or withdraw himscU from 
other people. 

INCREASED STRENGTH OF MOTIVES. It is possible for a penon to "redouble" his 
efforts to get ahead by attempting to succeed if his motive or desire is blocked. This is the 
first evidence of friistration*tolerance which normally indicates that some individuals learn, 
through reinforced experience, that persistence and motivation pays off. 

APATHETIC RESPONSES This is characteristic among inmates of prisons, concen- 
tration camps, prisonets of war and subsequent generation residents of urban ghettos. These 
groups are indifferent to a given situation because all attempts to combat frustration have 
been previously thwarted and hence extinguished. 

VARIETY OF RESPONSES. In this situation we expand on the fm$tration'tolenmce 
concept and introduce detour behavior. This is the trial-and-error approach to an old prob- 
lem or the trying of new approaches promoted by learning. Detour behavior may even lead 
to a secondary goal that, in the long run, is just as satisfactory as the original one. 

AOGRESSION. When the situation offers an angry impulse we have an act of aggres- 
sion. It is intended to do harm to someone or something. However, this impulse does not 
necessarily lead to an overt behavior pattern and can take on any degree of response. For 
example, the fruttration-aggression hypothesis theory concerns a person who is frustrated — 
blocked from achieving a desired goal— and becomes aggresrive. He cannot retaliate (because 
he doesn't know the source of his frustrations, out of fear of the consequences, or the like) 
and will, in all probability, direct his aggression towards someone or something less threaten- 
ing to himself. With this in mind, aggression displaced (displacement) is not directed 
towards the source of the individual's frustration either because he is unaware of the source 
or because the source is unaccessible or too threatening. In all probability he will direct his 
aggression to another person or object. Accordingly then, aggression^ free floating, is unrec- 
ognized by the individual and is not limited to any specific object or objects. It is ever 
present in the indiridual, ready at any time to be directed at a new object. 
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Othtr RsactioM to Frustration 



Up to now we have ditcuiaed only those responses that have a direct bearing on frus- 
tration. There are other responses that are used which are most likely to occur when 
neither of the direct reactions will solve the problem. These responses are known as defense 
nwehanitms and will be discussed after we briefly deal with conflicts and the way conflict- 
ing habits, cognitions andttotives can produce tension and reactions to frustration. Our 
daily work and social habiu, coupled with our thought.*;, beliefs, and desires to achieve a 
goal, and the fear of failing in that goal, have a direct impact on the social structure and 
our response to that structure. Confh>ntations lead to conflict and frustration, which is 
normally followed by def ^aetion$ to frustration and conflict. 



DEFENSE MECHANISMS 

When faced with conflict a person may choose one alternative and ignore another. He 
may compromise or withdraw entirely, he may do nothing, or he may select several alterna- 
tives using a variety of approaches. Basically, defense mechanisms take on the form of 
(1) rationalization; (2) reaction formation; (3) compensation; (4) fania^y: (5) projecttun: 
(6) identification; (7) displacement; (8) regressive responses, and (9) repression of the ontire 
conflict, and are the '*sword" by which our battles are lost or won. Let's discuss briefly 
each of these defenses. 

Rationalization 

This mechanism is the act of fmding a good reason for "doing or not doing" instead of 
admitting the real facts. It is the interpretation of your own behavior in a way that is more 
acceptable to yourself. 

Reaction Formation 

When we have conflicting motives, that is, building up one desire to hide or contain 
another, our response is often contrary to the basic motive and thus we have reaction 
formation. 

% 

Compensation 

Compensation can be direct or indirect and is the overemphasis of one type of behav* 
ior in order to cover up deficiencies in other areas. 

Fantasy 

Daydreaming is often used as an "out" from reality to evade conflict or frustration. 
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PlojMtion 

If w« Mt ia ofthtn thoM mothrw that wt uneoniciowly f«« wt poMi, wt m pro- 
jMiiag. It*t Iht thifUng of cuiH or Uamt from ouiwlveg to lomtoM or tomething dtt m • 
way of jiitUfyinf our own bthavior. 

Umlificatioo 

PrustrtUon and conflicting feeltnp will sometimes retult in our taking on the identity 
of the powerful ud frustrating individual who brin^ on the condition. 

Diqrfacement 

Displacement is the indirect or misdirected response of aggressior.. Hiis area also 
introduces **scapegoating'* which may be regarded as an indirect expression of aggression. 

Regiession 

Regression is the form of psychological adjustment to anxiety and conflict in which an 
individual retreats to «n earlier, less mature and adequate, but seemingly more secure pattern 
of behavi(». Regression is the reoccurrence of behavior which proved satisfying in earlier 
stages of development 

Repression 

Repression is the process of excluding from consciousness a thought or feelbg that 
causes pain, shame, or guilt. It is important to note that repreuion is not forgetting. 



INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 

We mentioned earlier that habits, thoughts, beliefs, and desires have a direct bearing on 
our position. Hiese activities are reflected in the communication process that we will dis- 
cuss, and ultimately their use will determine the degree of impact they have on a given 
situation. Four commonly accepted communicative skills are reading, writing, listening and 
speaking. However, our position— unique as it is— introduces yet another skill. Police 
actions (bodily actions) undoubtedly communicate a message that registers either as positive 
or negative responses. For our purposes, we will only be concerned with three skills- 
listening, speaking and bodily actions. 

Failure to listen, to say what you moan, and bodily actions ate some of the major 
causes which create unnecessary confrontations and contribute to deteriorating, very much 
so, those confrontations at hand. 

Thus, we have identified the disease and introduced the medicine needed for cure. 
What we now must do is learn to prescribe and administer the proper dosage for each and 
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tvtry tituttion. An over or under dose will not suffice and ma> result in the same mis- 
fortune as applying no medicine at all 

Listening 

When you communicate, one thing must stand out above everything ebe. People are 
**human beings" FIRST, and security policemen, commanders, and the like SECOND. You 
cannot expect or demand that **we** as professionals, do not possess the same personal prob* 
ltms« conflict and frustrations as the individual(s) we confront on a day-tOKlay basis. To 
effectively handle any demanding situation, we-as commanders, supervisors, or security 
policemen— must first lessen our own frustration and anxiety through proper and compre- 
hensive listening. You and yours will profit greatly if you search out and allow your per- 
sonnel to air their problents on a continuing basis. 

To be effective, listening must contain three basic, but very important, principles. 
Proper attitude and the DOs and DON*Ts. 

ATTITUDE. A proper attitude is an acceptant attitude, that is to say, don't close 
your mind to wh^t is being communicated, and above all, believe in the communicator's 
ability to solve his own problem. 

DOs. When listening oe honest. Help people talk and diagnose their own feelings. 
6oasf exploratory courage and adhieventent of self-realization. Lastly, indicate your under- 

gtanding, and if liot, don't just let it hang In the air. 

I 

DONTs. Of all things, don't give advice, sympathy, or reassurance; refrain from .;,ter- 
pieting what is really meant, or probing, ridiculing, and persuading someone they're wrong. 

i 

Speaking \ 

I 

The succe^ of any communicative effort depends on whether the receiver responds in 
the way the sejider had planned. Because everyone takes the ability to talk for granted, 
many consider Its importance as unnecessary. However, to insure we say what .ve mean, 
certain concepts must be considered. For instance, what situation are we talking about? 
who are we talking to? what is his educational and social background? 

The level and scope of the listener's knowledge has a direct bearing on your approach. 
A cle^r undersUndine of him will permit you to predict his reaction. In talking you must 
maintain directness, that is, talk to and with people, not i.im'ply at or in front oi them. 
Maintain eye conUct. Failure to do so indicates fear or timidity, and you will miss valuable 
guidance in piedictinf one's reaction. For example, eye contact will reveal signs of doubt, 
misunderstanding, or disagreement. You should capitalize on the opportunity to adjust at 
otyce to all reactions of your listener(s). This opportunity should be welcomed as a mean.s 
of insuring understanding. 
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Sincerity pUyi an important part and reveals itaelf through enthusiasm, voice, action, 
and facial expieaaions. AU of these are conUgious qualities and go far toward winning a 
fcvoimble r<«poiiae. On the other hand, an indifferent delivery carries no conviction. If you 
do not build dlifidence in the subject at hand, younelf, or in your relationship to the 
listeneKs)-and if you are arrogant, patronizing, hostile, or fearful -your listener will more 
than likely mject your ideas no matter how worthwhile they may be. 

Rightly or wrongly, your voice b an index to your characteristics-attitude, personality, 
traits, and physical condition -and is usually surprisingly accurate. The weak and apologetic 
voice connotes timidity, fear, superficiality, or other undes'rable qualities. A loud and 
boisterous voice indicates a bully or a bluff. A voice should be free from distracting, 
unpleasant characteristics and if it's to hold attention, should be easily heard, pleasant, and 
characterized by variety in pitch, force and rate. Since all points are not equally important, 
you must learn to vary your speed, tone, pitch and loudness to hold intfirest and to lend 
emphasis to ideas that you wish to stress. 

Up to now you may think everything we have mentioned is all well and good, but it 
doesn't apply to me. I know all those things you say. But knowing is not doing, and not 
doing results in confrontations, which leads to conflict, that expands into frustration, and 
explodes into disturbances and disordeis. Isn't it a great feeling to know that your single 
act of "not doing" can lead to this? 

Remember our previous mention of knowing the situation and the educational and 
locial background of our listcnurs? As a professional, and as an individual for that matter, 
it is extremely important that you treat all people with respect— as you yourself would 
expect, and demand, to be treated in the same situation. For this reason you should know 
and understand the "target population" yo" are associated with. For example, if j^p" are 
up-to-date with group jargon, you should know that it is perfectly proper for Italians, 
Mexicans, and Blacks to call their own "Wop, Wetback and Boy," but for an outsider (one 
of a different culture or race) to do so could turn a pleasant discussion into an explosive 
and complicated situation. A man wearing a "badge" or "bars" or "diamond" is sometimes 
considered as an outsider even if he is a member of the same cultural group. 

Body Action 

This includes gestures, facial expressions, movement from one place to another, pos- 
ture, and the muscle tone of the body Ji a whole. 

Exhibitory /Ic/ion— contrived gestures and movements used for their own sake— can 
detract from what one has to say. Bodily action should arise from inner impulses, from the 
genuine desire to communicate with others. Do not rely on any rules for moving and ges- 
turing. Follow two basic principles: coordinate bodily action and use the body to express 
animation. 

COORDINATION. All parts of the body should be so well disciplined that they work 
together as a unit. To be effective you must leam to say what you want to say by using 
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th« entire body to get the message across. Gestures should arise from a genuine iinpulse to 
elariCy or to emphasize ideas. Above all, they should be unobtrusive, never drawing atten* 
tion to themselves* In fact, any technique of **spcech'' that diverts attention from the 
central idea defeats the entire purpose of conversation. 

ANIMATION. This quality, along with the voice, indicates an enthusiastic interest. 
Listeners are quick to sense the lack of thought or feeling beneath a listless deUvcr\\ Your 
action is of two types: overt and covert. Overt actions are the obvious, easily seen move- 
ments such as clenching the fist or waving the arm. Although covert actions are less 
obvious^ they are more important because they tell a great deal about your attitude, muscle 
tone, and feelings. It is possible to use a studied overt movement but impossible to con* 
tinue and assume deceptive covert actions* One who clenches his fist as he says, *'If you 
believe in freedom, fight for it now!** may be quite convincing. However^ if a false note in 
his overall bearing is detected, he may not be half so energetic as he pretends. Even a 
strong, seemingly appropriate gesture, cannot contradict a placid muscular tone. To be 
truly effective, overt and covert action must complement and reinforce one another. Ges- 
tures that are used deliberately for their own sake usually do not convince and are quickly 
detected as inconsistencies between overt and covert actions. Such inconsistencies will 
betray your real feelings. No action that you may plan and practice can keep your covert 
nctions from revealing your emotional state and attitude toward yourself and others. Let's 
taket for example, a supervisor or first sergeant who boasts to an airman, waving a fist in 
his face, "'I told you I d get you one of these days!" or of the commander who grins while 
announcing squadron punishment. And, what of the security policeman who approaches a 
vehicle just stopped for a minor traffic violation with hands probing his club and weapon. 
Ilie poor driver in the vehicle wonders if he is about to be beaten or shot or both. 

The above examples are *^negative physical communications*' and have no place in 
your profession. 

Still not convinced? Let's see how you fare in communicating with others. The 
exercise you are about to participate in will reflect your ability to communicate with other; 
and maintain group cohesiveness. 

STEREOTYPES 

Stereotyping is the biased generalization/ pf ten exaggerated, inaccurate and oversimplified, 
of a group or category of people that is either favorable or unfavorable, but normally 
unfavorable. It is the tendency to categorize people and ta generalize often beyond the 
facts and differs from other categorizing in that negative characteristics are emphasized; 
pieconceived beliefs aie often emotionally toned and not susceptible to modification 
through empirical evidence* 

Stereotyping has three characteristics: (1) categorizing persons, (2) attributed traits, 
and (3) discrepancy between attributed traits and actual traits. 



flir «Aflisisn-s 

CitoeoriiUig PiK>pl« 

r^opto ut wwrndly crt«iori»d by enUki tnitt tueh as aft. tax, taelal chancttri^ 
Boup mtmbenhip, society (occupational, church, or national amiiation). or jrwn cwtain 
dtoUnctiTf bthsfior psttotm. For •xample. "aU rsdheadi h«rt a temptr.- "aU old peoplt 
•M tiCMitric,** Of -all Mormons in Utah." In other words, a st«i«otypt is a sptaal 
(om of catotoriBBg aU peoplt with aU the attributes belonging to that category-and mem- 
bMohip b sTtffident itason to pau judgment on all persons. 

Consensus on Attributed TraiU 

Fftisons who hate some form of common identification are thought to share certain 
attributrt. For example, Americans are industrious; English are sportsmanlike; Germans are 
scientifically minded; Japanese are shrewd; and Chinese are shy. 

Discrepancy Between Attributed and Actual TraiU 

Stereotypes are almost always thought of as being parUy false. This sense of falsehood 
may be a result of an oversimplification of the true traits or the traiU may have UtUe value 
as far as facU are concerned. On the other hand, if the perceiver makes known what traits 
he believes are possessed by a member of a class of persons, and at the same time recognaes 
the existence of individual differences, then there is nothing necessarily inaccurate about his 
judgment. 

RIGIDITY TEST AND FIVE-SQUARE EXERCISE 

The scries of exercises you are about to participate in will identify your flexibility of 
behavior patterns- to see how effectively you communicate with others and how you (or if 
you do) create confrontations that result in conflict and frustration for others. Additional 
guidance will be given you by the instructor at the appropriate time. 

DO NOT PROCEED BEYOND THIS POINT UNTIL INSTRUCTED TO DO SO! 
Rigidity Test 

Tlie following are statements with which some people agree and others disagree. Please 
mark each one in the left margin, according to the amount of your agreement or disagree- 
ment. by using the following scale: 

♦1 slight agreement -1 slight disagreement 

"I-2 moderate agreement -2 moderate disagreement 

♦3 strcng agreement -3 strong disigreement 
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1. Even thoueh f rejoin of speech for all groups is a worthwhile goal, it is 
unfortunately necessary to restrict the freedom of certain political 
groups. 

2. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better off. 

3. Governments and communities sliould not sot up censorship boards which 
can ban movies on the grounds of immorality. 

4. With our progress in education and communication, the people of this 
world are more sympathetic with each other's ne^dn, problems, and aspira- 
tions than ever before in history. 

5. A person should have a job that interests him and work at it for its own 
sake» without regard for the importance of the recognition it will bring. 

6. AU. teachers and government workers should be required to sign loyalty 
oaths swearing that they are not Communists. 

7. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough willpower. 

8. The more intimately we get to know people we work with, the more we 
are likely to respect them. 

9. It is difficult to believe that some people will go to heaven and others to 
hell. 

10. Fundamentally, the world we live in is a pretty lonesome place. 

11. Capital punishment (the death penalty) should be abolished. 

12. Young people sometimes get rel)eIlious idea.s; but as they grow up, they 
ought to get over them and settle down. 

13. If the Voice of America is going to do a proper job of competing with 
Soviet propaganda for the friendship of the uncommitted people of the 
world, it should avoid discussing .such sore spots as the race question and 
concentrate on strong points such as our high standard of living. 

14. Of all the different philosophies >vhich exist in this world, there is probably 
only one which is correct.' 

15. It is poor advice to tell a person who has a problem or worry that it i& 
best not to think about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful things. 
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16. It makw UtU« leiiM to tmat homoMxuaU like criminab who dMtm to b« 
pvabM. 

17. Chriftmas or Hanukkah obaenranco, Bibl« raiding, or other raligiout activ- 

itkt should not take place tA the public ichopU. 

18. I believe that my confidence in my fellowman has been justified more 

often than not. 

19. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues chii- 

dnn should learn. 

20. Marriaees between Christianiii and Jews should be strongly discouraged. 

21. I limply can't bring myself to condemn people just because they seem 

gnatly concerned with their own well-being. 

22. People who can afford to dress according to prevailing styles ought 

certainly to do so. 

' 23. Hie necessity of appealing to masses of unthinking voters justifies the 
widespread tendency of political campaigners to oversimplify issues and 
emphasize personalities. 

24. Artists and professors are just as important to society as businessmen and 

manufacturers, if not nM>re so. 

25. Most people don*t realize how much of our lives are controlled by plots 

hatched in secret places. 

26. A group which tolerates extreme differences of opinion among its own /♦ 

membeis cannot exist for long. 

27 Most people just don't know what's good for them. 

28. I have so much trouble Hnding out what is or is not tnie that I can't 

undentand how some people can feel so certain that they know the truth. 

29. There should be no efforts made to prevent Negroes and whites from living 

in the same neighborhood. 

30. It is not important that people have complete faith in some 'supernatural 

power whose decisions they obey without question. 

When you have completed this test the instructor will explain the scoring and grading 
system. 
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Flw-Square BxtfciM 

Once again additional instructions wiU be given you. 

Only those students selected by the instructor need to be concerned with the following 
Observer Guide. 

Flve^uaie Exercise (OBSERVER GUIDE) 

Your task is to observe the group or poison at work during this exercise. You will be 
asked to report to the class on your observations. 

Most of us evaluate our behavior in terms of feedback from others, whether verbal or 
written^ whether clearly or implicitly expressed. As you observe the exercise, try not to 
give any ifidication of how you feel or how the participants are proceeding in the exercise. 
Hiey will use any bit of information they can perceive from your expressions, your indicated 
pleasure or displeaiture, or even the apparent humor. 

Following are some questions you will probably want to keep in mind as you observe. 
Written notes can b^ made below. 

1. Does the group appear committed to the exercise? 



2. What factors are aiding or impeding group processes? 



3. How ^id communication (movement) patterns develop? Are there any block.s? 



4. Are there any visible displays of feelings? What is the effect? 



b. What behavioral patterns are evident? (Leader? Giver? Initiator? Receiver? 
Passivity? Etc.?) 



6. Does there appear to be any tensions in the group? 
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7* Do you hit* any fttdbaek for « putkultr participant wludi nd^i hdp liim to become 
• mon •ftaeth* group membar? 

8. VHiat analociaa can wt malce between this exerdaa and the proUtm-solviiie pfocaiaea 
wa UM in oiianizationi? ^ 
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PREJUDICE, DISCRIMINATION, MINORITY GROUPS AND RACE RELATIONS 
OBJECTIVES 

Upoo completing thb unit of instruction you will be able to: 

• Identify specific behavior patterns of minority groups. 

• Identify problem areu which prevent effective lace relatiowhip. 

• Identify those community relations and riot prevention propams most likely 
to succeed in preventing disorder. 



INTRODUCnON 

Hie degree of prejudice is reflected in the change of "tempo** of the conditions it 
prevails under. Likewise, discrimination appears in a variety of forms and is traditionally 
implemented in a diversified manner. In this unit of instruction you will discover how 
stereotyping is a prelude to prejudice and how digcrimination may,_ become the inttitutional 
impact of prejudice. Additionally, we will explore how these two activities affect minority 
groups and community race relations. 



INFORMATION 

PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 

Prejudice 

Anyone who has an "opinion" is prejudiced! In most cases, but not always, prejudice 
is the prejudgment of people, groups, or situatk>ns without knowing or investigating all the 
facts. There are conditions, however, where complete knowledge and experience in the 
area of question have little or no impact on prejudice. Prejudice is therefore a negative 
attitude and is often characterized by ovcrgeneralization, misinformation or lack of informa- 
tion. Since prejudice involves attitude and feelings, it is safe to say that prejudice is a state 
of mind. It is not just one thing— it is many things. Three m^jor areas are (1) the cogni* 
tive, (2) the emottonal, and (3) the action levels. Each it separate and distinctive, but yet 
overlapping. 
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THE COGNITIVE LEVEL applitt to what on« Micvti or knowi. Jo^s are business- 
men, Italians invented Pizza (which they didn't), and all Arabs are thiefs (wlHch they're 
not). 

THE EMOTIONAL LEVEL refers to what the individuaJ feels- fear, sympathy, pity, 
love, and hate. Vou may feel sorry for the American Indians because they are a dying 
breed, and you hate^^dl Germans because of their war crimes. 

THE ACTION LEVEL involves the tendency to r*act in cerUin ways to various 
situations, but not necessarily upon the actions themselves. You may prefer segregated 
echools or zoning but take no overt action on your preference pro or con. 

If "prejudicium,** as we said earlier; b the characterizing by overgeneralization, then 
it surely must be the final and intrinsic judgment of stereotyping. The physical act of 
implementing that "judgment" is discrimination and the theme of our next topic. 

Discrimination 

Since we have said that all "opinionators" are prejudiced, we can assume that discrimi- 
nation b practiced by all of us to some degree and, for the most part, is taken for granted. 
The problem is not that we discriminate, but in the quality and quantity of the end product. 
It is imporUnt to noU that discrimination comes in colors of several shades. Whether it's 
accepted or rejected depends on the background it is set into and in the manner in which 
it is positioned. 

It is especially imporUnt that we distinguish between three general types of 
discriminatbn. they are approved, contested and illegoi The latter two are more readily 
Mentified as economic ditcriminotion, discrimination in law, in politics, and social relations. 

APPROVED discrimination is universal and generally accepted by everyone. This 
involves differences of opinions between the young and the old, man and wife, parents and 
chiklren, boys and girls, and Jew and Greek, about such things as why nor long hair, short 
dresses, goin^, steady, borrowing money, traditional traits, and religious beliefs. 

CONTESTED discrimination (economic discrimination, and discrimination in politics 
and social relations) is bitterly resented by those it affects, but doesn't stop those afferted 
from practicing the same kind of discrimination against others. Included here is the 
membership in clubs, schools, or businesses that have accorded selected acceptance of 
special clients, patienU, employees or customers, etc., short of violating any established 
mores and Uws to the contrary, and extends to those actions that can usually be safely 
ignored by legisUtors and the administrators of the laws. This assortment of discrimination 
b difficult*) dbtinguish from the first type, except that the latter b not |enerally accepted 
by all people. 
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ILLEGAL diMitaBiMtion (dtierimiMtion in Uw) Ukts atmal formt. First of all tt is 
uncoiHtltatkmal to put a law tkat does diacriminat** txcept for those restrictions impotsd 
ttpM ^HfM «Im> do not lM«t pHvtttcas imdM tlw law Diaerlmiiiation 
wlikli vioUtts axistiiic Ufwa, suchVs rtfusing ctrUin groups tha usa of public facftities or 
aqual amployinant opportunity is m|a/.' This kind of discrimination somatimos raflects 
naglaci or refusal on the part of public officials to anforet the Uw or corruption in Uw 
anforcamcnt 

It is important for practical raaibns to review acain the types of discrimination 
mentioned. Approved discrimination is regarded as normal and b not felt to l>e a problem. 
Economic discrimination and discrimination in politics and socUl reUtions represenU the 
social procesaes by which groups live together and achieve adjustment or at least a tolerable 
way oCJtfe. Discrimination in Uw u the failure of esUblished social institution^ to function 
propcriyTwhich may result in the failure of the government to enforce the Uw, eic. 

Most of the argument, tension, and conflict of discrimination centers around economic 
discrimination and discrimination in politics and social relations. This is the area where 
generally accepted rules have not yet been established or recognized. 

Mr. Raymonu W. Mack's PrtjmUet and Race Relatiom will provide you with some 
interesting information that will enlighten your understanding of stereotyping, prejudgment, 
and responses to everyday living. Complete the following reeding assignment from the teft 
Prejudice and Race Rehtion$. 

1. 'The Theory That I.Q. Is Largely Determined by Genes," pages 35-55. 

2. *They Are Not So Much Anti-Negro as Pro Middle Class." pages 56-70. 

3. 'The Absent Father Haunts the Negro Family," pages 108-115. 

4. 'The Job Gap," pages 116-125. 

Additional information is also available it Frank Kane's Voices of Dissent. Continue 
with this reading assignment from the text, Voice$ of Dissent: "Is Dissent New?" pages 
4-15. 



MINORITY GROUPS 

• 

Minority groups make up the "melting pot" of the world. There are so many 
"branches" of groups woridwide- with some people belonging to more than one -that an 
actual head count of all groups would probably indicate that no one sect soley belongs to 
the mjgority. Sure, we can say that there are more Russians in the world than English and 
more Chinese than Germans. We can even say that Catholics outnumber BaptUto and that 
Orthodoxes outnumber Methodists. But Orthodoxes are also Greeks, Russians, and Polish, 
and Catholics are also Americans, Koreans, and Africans. These groups, and others like 
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lh«m, also have within their membership people who have pro, con and indifferent alliiudt^ 
about anything that there is to be pro, con and indifferent about. Therefore, it can U said, 
then, that minority groups are normally classified either by their racial or ethnic (nationality, 
religion or language) associations. 

Minority groups are discussed in the student handout. Cultural Traits and Behavior 
Aiffentf. Read the introduction "American Culture" and "Minorities in American Life.'* 
When you have completed this assignment return to Voices of Oisscur and read; Chapter 6, 
''Reactions to Dissent," pages 71-96. 



Additional Suggested Reading from Prejudice and Race Relations arc: 

Part II - "Race Relations In Different Societies: A Comparative Perspective," 
pages 71-73. 

"Where 78% of the People Are the 'Others,'" pages 83-95. 

"'Aloha' for the Fiftieth State," pages 96~104. 

Part III -"Uaders in Change: A Set of Profiles," pages 113-144. 

"A Surprising Talk Between a Black Leader and a Top Segregationist," 
pages 181-197. 

"We Can*t Cuss White People Any More. It's in Our Hands Now," 
pages 198-210. 

Part V - "Options Facing Americans: Paths to Separati.sm or Integration," pagoi 
211-266. 



Hie best preventive medicine for confrontations, disturbances, and disorders is an 
effective law-enforcement organization that has earned a reputation for fair, impartial and 
efficient enforcement. The image of the police today is at one of its lowest points in 
history. To be effective this image must be improved and maintained on a continuing basis. 
This can only be accomplished when the police image is intproved by enforcing the laws 
objectively regardless of race, color, or creed and by keeping the community informed. The 
policy of all police units must be explicit in what is expected of law enforcement personnel. 
To accomplish this, specific training goals must be established and training progranis 
implemented, design*^ to meet local needs. Without tliese "goals ' a good and elfeclivc 
"police-community relations program" cannot exist! 



RACE RELATIONS 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAMS 
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Such • |oal wu the desirt of the DirectorAte of Security and Law Enforcement, 
Iniptctor General, Headquarters United Statet Air Forces in Europe. In early 1966, he 
IdMlified this **commttmty relations problem** and developed a Major Air Command program 
''designed to meet local needs. *^ The directorate distributed a public relations guide for 
USAFE police officers and we feel it "tells it the way it is." It s titled The Friendliest Men 
on tli9 Bnu and is reprinted below for your use in this course. Since the original pamphlet 
(dated 1 June 1966) was developed for USAFE uniu, we have edited it to up-date termi- 
nolofy and to give it Air Force-wide meaning. 

Hie Friendliest Men. on the Base 

WHAT THIS MESSAGE IS ALL ABOUT! Without mincing words, our security police 
image is slipping. We are failing to stress the assistance side of our mission. While most of 
us are doing a pretty ^>od job of enforcement, we're forgetting that our mission is twofold: 
enforcement and ossisfonce. This message is about the assistance side of our mission. 
Assistance we should be providing our military and civilian communities. 

Well be talking a lot about public relations, about co^nmunity relations, about your 
unit's public image, etc., for if you are to provide assistance, you must become your own 
public relations practitioner-and this message will help you. 

The heart of this message is its 18 TIPS. Now these TIPS aren't ma^ic; rather, they 
are tried and proven techniques s^urity police officers have used to improve their unit's 
public relations image. If you give them a chance they will help you, too. If you u&e the 
TIPS-plus your own ideas->in your daily operation your men will indeed be called; *^he 
Friendliest Men on the Base.'* An that's about as good a public relations image as you 
can get. 

WHAT IS PUBLIC RELATIONS? Most of us think we know what public relations i^ ^ 
but do we? If, for example, we think it's a one-shot cure-all for our human relations probX,J 
lems, then we'r^inistaken. If we think public relations is some form of "press-agentry," 
high-powered publicity, or spectacular promotion effort, we're wrong again. Sometimes it 
contains a little of these, but public relations is more than gimmicks. 

Like many other quasi-sciences, public relations has many definitions. But for our 
purposes let's use this simple definition: PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE PLANNED 
ACTIONS FOR OBTAINING THE PUBLIC'S REGARD. Right off we see that public 
relations is no hit-or-miss proposition. Rather, it's a planned campaign to'obtain someone 
else's regard or goodwill. 

Any of us who have been in the police business very long know how important the 
public's goodwill w. We know how difficult the most simple job is when we don't have it. 
We know how plea^nt and rewarding our police function is when W do have U. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes those in the police business don't pay enough attention to public 
relations and in the United States Air Force we're no exception. And that's what this 
little message is all about: HOW TO IMPROVE OUR SECURITY POLICE IMAGE 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. 
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This paper is not a directive-far from it. It*6 a guide-that *s all, ICs designed primarily 
for use by security police squadron commanders, but anyone can use it profitably. Before 
we get into the TIPS, Iet*s see how you stand, public^rclations wise, right now. Take the 
following public relations test. 

TEST YOURSELF! To get an idea how you and your unit stand public^relations wise, 
answer the following questions. Only you will know the results, so donH worry about your 
icore-be absolutely candid! 



1, Do you feel you have done all you cart to provide really 
first*class police service to your local military and civilian 
eommunity? 

2* Before you received this, did you have a preconceived 
plan of any type for winning goodwill for your unit? 

3. Within the past 6 months, can you recall at least three 
instances where you were complimented on the courtesy of 
your policemen? 

4, Are you a f jll-time, active member of the local c ivilian- 
military council (or Mmilar organization)? 

8, Do you provide while-you-wait pass and registration 
service? 

6. Within the past G months, have you received less than 
two complaintr> regarding services your unit provides? 

7. Within the past S months, has the base newspaper run 

at least two favorabl ^ feature articles (or similar stories) about 
the security police? 

8. Do you believe your efficiency report depends to any 
measurable extent on what the local military and civilicin 
community thinks of your operation? 

9. Will you bot $10 that the men on the main gate right 
now caa accurately «lirect us to the BX, hospital, and base 
supply (or three similar locations)? 

10* Within the past 3 months, have you discuitsed your 
unites public relations ima^c with the base Information 
Officer? 



[yes 


NO 














■ 
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HOW DID YOU DO ON THE TEST? If you truthfully scored 90 percent or better, 
your public relations program is probably in good shape. But if you didn*t, maybe we've 
|Ot, something here that will help— so read on. 

llie rest of this message is devoted to the 18 TIPS. They are mostly ways other people 
In the police business have solved some of their public relations problems. Some may seem 
too simple to be effective, others may seem impractical, but believe us-they do work. 

Because of the great size and variety of bases in the USAF we don't expect you to use 
all of the TIPS-we'd be surprised if you do. But we think you can use some of them. 

hH take you less then 20 minutes to read this. Give it a chance to help you score 
100 percent on your next public relations test. 

TIP #1- Ambassador at the Main Gate. Why should an entire article be devoted to 
your main gate operation? Simple! No matter how good your unit is, or how effective 
you are personally, your main gate can literally make or break you. Your main gate is 
your forward outpost. It's the first contact most people have with your base; it's the gale 
the visitors use; and most important, it's about all most people ever see of your operation. 

So you see, main gates are pretty important to your public relation^ image. Here are 
a few items most successful squadron commanders insist upon from their gate guards. They 
require the security policeman on the gate to speak loudly and in a friendly manner to 
every car entering the b?ise. Such greetings as, "Good moraine sergeant," or "Gooil aftar- 
noon Colonel Brown," work fine. Stay away from slang-no **hi *sarg'!" They require the 
guard to be outside of the gatehouse when directing cars through the gate. They insure 
that base entry is expedited. How annoying to be trying to enter the base only to find the 
way blocked by a police vehicle, with the driver and gate guard engaged in small talk. 
When the gate guaid is giving directions, require him to direct the vehicle to the side so thut 
traffic is not blocked. 

TTie successful commander permits absolutely no loitering around the gatehouse. 
Human nature being what it is, young policemen just tend to attract young females. They 
arc dynamite— don't permit them to hang around your gatehouse for any reason! 

01 course there are many more items important to the successful operation of your 
main gate: appearance of the gatehouse, the gate guard's knowledge of the base, etc. But 
you get the point, your gate guards are your ambassadors— make sure they are good onei! 

TIP #2-Whil»f-you-Wait Pass Si Registration Customer Service. "Your Dependent 
ID Card will be reaiy in 2 weeks, Lady." "Sorry *Sarg,' we don't make any ID cards after 
1330." "Pass and JD closed-gone to lunch." If you want to make enemies for your 
organization, this sort of thing will do it. NOTHlNG-and we repeat, nothing-mW alienate 
people faster than sloppy, dirty, ineffective pass and registration shop. If you have one, 
do somethin^^bout it now! 
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On the positive side, a "going" pass and registration office will probably do more for 
your police image than any other single factor. What people want-and we include all kinds 
of people; military, dependents, and civilian visitors-is prompt and courteous sorvico in ;i 
clean facility. In short, they want while-you-wait servic*^ with a smile. And they wan; :i 
comfortable place to sit down, too. They do not want to be belittled for their stupidity, 
scowled at, ignored, or given the "(tl runaround." When they are treated this way, ihey 
have long memories. 

Now, ''e're aware of the multitude of reasons why units can't provide while-you-wait 
service, whj> airmen can't be polite to their customers, why it is necessar>' to close rarly, or 
why this or that can't be done. But it's odd that some bases manatf a. provide such fine 
service-and frequently under the most trying conditions, too. So we repeat: if you wan» 
to annoy half of the people on the base and most of your civilian visitors, just permit a 
sloppy pass and registration shop to continue operation. 

We're not attempting to tell you how to accomplish this "magic." We can't! In the 
first place, every base and site is different; all operate under varying circumstances. Hut it's 
up to you! If you're really interested in improving your imat;**, you'll figure out a way to 
provide efficient, friendly while-you-wait pass and registration service. 

TIP #3-Information Please? Have you ever visited a strange air base and attempted t< 
get some mformation from the guard at the main gate, only to be given thf "idiot treatrjc!)* '? 
If you haven't, you're one-in-a-thousand. It annoyed you, didn't it? V/yll, it snnoys eve»y- 
one else, too, especially civilian visitors. 

Here then is a wonderful area for demonstrating that your organixatior more than an 
enforcenient agency— that it provides service also. And it's not hard, cither. 

An effective way to educate your troops is to incoipori<te a little 2-hour trainintj 
course for main gate guards into your training program. Or you can do it separately, if 
doesn't matter. What does matter is this: make sure the man you put on the ms-n r:aie 
knows where things and places are on the base Provide him with a large map for th? gate- 
house. But if he doesn't already know where things are, all the maps in the world aren't 
going to help him when .some Impatient visitor asks him where the hospital i.s and is 
impatiently waiting for in answer. And while you're at it, why not provide him with $mn\] 
maps he can annotate and give to visitors? 

Service isn't limited to the man on the main gate cither. Every policeman, espct i;iliv 
those on town patrol and base patrol, should be a ready soiirce of information. How do 
you find out. if they are? You ask them! If you don't p.ct the right answers, it's time for a 
little training here, too, don't you think? 

If you can get people to come to your policemen when they need information, you'll 
find that your unit's image will go up according'". Providing, of cour.se, thiit they have the 
right answers. 
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TIP #4~Policephobia. If your policemen wre to be effective public scrvants-and that's 
what lue want them to be • they need to know a little about the people they are serving. 
Unfortunately, here is where many of them fall down. 

U*s estimated that fully 75 percent of all people who come into contact with the 
poUct suffer from "policephobia.** And our people are no different. But what is "police- 
phobia**? Broadly speaking, **policephobia" is the term used to describe the psychological 
reaction that takes place at the onset of most police^itizen contacts. 

More specifically, "pollcephobia" is that inherent dread or fear that the average citizen 
J)as for any police contact, regardless of the reason. Maybe it has been instilled in him 
^bice childhood; maybe for another reason. But regardless of the reason, believe us, it 
exisU! When "policephobia" is coupled with the fact the average citizen is usually scared, 
guilt-ridden or needs help when he comes into contact with the police, we have a pretty 
unstable individual. 

The point we're makinj; is this: When your policemen deal with people, they must l^e 
aware of "policephobia." They must recognize its symptomswicryonsncss, undue excitability, 
belligerence, loud talking, etc. In general, they must expect people to act irritably over the 
most minor incidents. 

What has this got to do with public relations, you ask? Plenty! For example, if you 
teach your police to start all official contacts politely, patiently, and considerately you will 
avoid making peoplo "mad'* unnecessarily. Certainly you have to be stern on occasions, 
that's part of your job. But nothing destroys your professional image more quickly, 
especially with a person suffering from severe "policephobia," than a tough-talking cop. 

Remember, your police "big mouths" can be extiemely harmful to your public rela- 
tions image. So sit on your tough-talking cops and make them polite-talking policemen. 

TIP #5-Put Your Ba.se Information Officer to Work for You. Is your base Informatit)n 
Officer working for you? If he isn't, maybe it's your fault, not his. The point we're making 
is this: if you aren't furnishing your base Information Officer with a continuous flow of 
items about your unit, you're mi.ssing the public relations boat. And in defen.se of the poor 
Information Officer, who has many units on the base to worry about, remember he is 
naturally inclined to use the material most readily available to him. If, for example, 
favorable articles keep appearing in the base newspaper concerning the food service squadron, 
it's a good bet the Food Service Officer is coming up with nuch good copy. 

You, too, can get on the bandwagon; your Information Officer will gladly help you. 
Here are a few hints to get you started: (a) Pick out subjects that show the policeman in 
a good light, (b) Check all photographs furnished for publication-"a photo for a photo's 
sake" is no good. It must portray the image you want, (c) When furnishing written copy, 
try to follow these simple rules: make your sentences and paragraphs short, simple, and 
readable. Use lively, colorful words, but keep them simple, too-avoid elaborate language. 
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SUI« your ideas in positive rither than negative language. Bring in different people's names 
where possible. Keep your stories short***several short, well-written stories will do you more 
good than one long one. 

Here's the way one Security Police commander solved the problem of getting Rood 
copy to the Information Officer: he appointed one of his subordinates as Security I'olice 
Publicity Officer. He made it clear this was an important additional duty. You can do the 
same thing-it certainly doesn't have to be an officer either. The main thing is to find some- 
one in the squadron who likes to write. Motivate him, and let him go at it. You may be 
surprised at the results* 

Remember these two things if you really want results: your program must be 
continuous-not one*shot. And secondly, you must look for material that portrays your 
operation as a service and assistance organization. Don't worry about the enforcement 
coverage, you will usually i^et plenty of that anyway. 

So put your Information Officer to work for you by furnishing him with a continuous 
flow of good copy. People believe what they read in the newspaper, you know! 

TIP #6-Are Your Parking Places Showing? Are you making people mad with your 
police vehicles? If you are* maybe you are doing it without knowing; it. Base police 
headquarters-or wherever your desk sergeant sits-is the seat of police authority on the base, 
correct? It is where people come with their problems, complaints, etc. Yet how many 
times do they find all the parking places in front of police headquarters reserved for the 
commander, first sergeant, etc. 

To the average person, especially to one who is a bit leery about coming to police 
headquarterr. in the first place^ this is extremely annoying. If you don't believe ug, ask a 
few people around your base. 

Now the reserved parking problem isn't confined to police units, it*s base wMde. But 
we as policemen don't have to be a party to it, do we? Wh:jre possible, eliminate this 
irritant. Provide the best parking spaces for your customers-not yourself. We are sure, that 
as policemen you can find some place nearby to park. 

TIP #7*Appearance Up and Down the Line! Seems unnecessary to be telliny police 
units to look sharp, doesn't it? But there are always a few stragglers who don't get the 
word, and these few can ruin your image in no time flat. 

A first-class appearance is a must all the way up and down the line, not just from the 
man at the main gate. All too often, however, the men who aren't continuously in the 
limelight fail to measure-up. And remember, the best -foot-forward approach must apply to 
your officers as well. If, for example, you have a young second lieutenant who likes to 
wear his hair a bit long, maybe it's time you had a little talk with him. 
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♦ 

And than thara are your vahtclat. Ramambar, they ara aaen many, timas each day, so 
it it imperativa that they are clean and in good working order. ■-m^*-- 

Tkka another itep down the road to public relations success. Do something about 
those few ''characters" in your squadron who are dragging down your unit's peiaonal 
appearance. 

TIP #8-CivUian-MUitary Councils. "Yes, I belong to the local civilian-military council, 
but 1 don't go to their meetings-usually send Lt Brown. They're so duil» all they do is 
talk." 

Is this your attitude toward these councils? If so, you're missing a grand chance to 
get your police message across. 

We're the first to admit that civilian-military councils are not the *'cure*air* they were 
once acclaimed, but they do work. Besides, you can put your message across regardless. 
How? By using the council as a vehicle to meet and make acquaintances. After all, what 
you are after is acquaintances-you need to know and be known by as many civilian author- 
ities as possible. And here we are speaking not only of civilian police officials, we are 
talking about all local officials from the mayor on down. 

In many foreign nations the mere fact that you take the trouble to attend these meet- 
ings and show some interest will do the trick. Regardless of what else transpires in the 
civilian-military council meetings, make it your mission to engage as many of the civilians 
in conversation as you can. Draw them out. Talk about their country. Talk about their 
problems-not yours. Ure more "you's" in your conversation than "I's." Remember their 
names, etc. Go to the trouble cf inviting some of them out to the base for lunch and short 
tours. Include them in all the activities you can. Find out what you're doing that annoys 
them; if possible, change it. 

Remeinber, you may know the local chief of police very well but it will avail you 
little, public-relatk>ns wise, unless you know other civilian officials, too. So make it a point 
to know and be known by the local civilian authorities. 

TIP #£M>>urtesy Tickets. You can get a lot of goodwill and do your job at the same 
time by occasionally using the courtesy ticket technique. But all too often, policemen seem 
to think courtesy tickets "aren't for real," that they don't do the job. Or, as one "did- 
school provost marshal" put it: "If my people go to all of the trouble to ticket someone, 
^^ben the ticket is going to count." 
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Our philosophy seems to be one that says: to be effective 
we must get someone into trouble or make someone suffer. It 
shouldn't be, though. Our policy should bo (if we are really 
trying to provide service as well as enforcement) one which gets 
the job done with the least inconvenience and embarrassment to 
the individual. 

Of course, regular tickets are necessary, no one denies that. But i^iany progressive 
police forces have found that courtesy tickets pay big dividends in two areas: compliance 
and goodwill. Take these two simple examples: Policeman "A" says: "^.ady, you're 
parked in a no-parking zoae-you're gonna *git' a ticket. Yes, your husband will be not! 
fied." Policeman "B" on the other hand says: "Lady, yuuVe p-rked in a no-parking ione; 
however, it's only a minor violation and our policy is to give courtesy tickets in these cases. 
In the future, we do ask you to park properly." If the subject of policemen comes up, 
which of these wives will say a kind word about your police? In fact, it has been found by 
researchers that people frequently equate courtesy tickets with progressive, effective police 
forces. Take, for example, the state of Arizona. Its highly effective Highway Patrol has 
used the courtesy ticket technique for a number of years with great success. 

So when you can, use the courtesy ticket to get your message acrosi. It is especially 
effective with wives as a method of controlling parking problems. Anyway, put the couriesy 
ticket in your knapsack for future use. 

TIP #10-Anyone for Handouts? Here's the way one energetic police officer scored 
100 percent in the base community relations department. He had made up a simple little 
one-page, 3x5-inch cardboard handout and gave it to each family living on the base. Of 
course, new arrivals got it, too. 

Basically here is what his handout said: "Welcome to the base, the security police 
stand ready to help you day or night. Here are our numbers to be called in case of an 
emergency, and here are the hours of operation of our Pass and ID." He ahoo included 
miscellaneous tidbits of information concerning police services. At the bottom of the card 
was the phrase "with the compliments of the 999 Security Police Squadron." 

Pretty simple, eh?-yet mighty effective, especially with the wives. Why not u.<« 
something similar to get your message across. Oh yes, we know the same general inf<ifm;i' 
tion is included in the brochure that Family Services givts out, but do it yourself-ii's much 
more effective. 

TIP #11-Leave the Sermons to the Chaplain. "I didn't mind getting the ticket, but I 
iure hated to get bawled out, too," said one enraged major. Most people feel this way. W hen 
they are wrong, they don't mind paying for it. But they do mind being told about it, 
especially by some "know-it-all," "holier than thou" policeman who seems to be enjoying 
the whole unpleasant business. 
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Unhappily, howcm, ioim of our polU-cmcn f««l oblieatcti U» let'luw cwry |icr»i« iIm'v 
cite. It their leciurt can be given in front of a tot of people* to much the better. The mure 
our polic«men embviaM and humiliate their victtmi the better they Mem to like H. 

Get your police out of the lecture business. When they issue tickets, make it standard 
operating procedure to iiaue them quickly, politely, and when pouible, privately, SAVE 
mS SERMONS FOR THE CHAPLAIN. 

HP #li2-Dog Demonstrations. Every time the subiect of dog demonstrations comes 
up it b uwally met with a "howl" from the kennel NCOIC-ind maybe from you iJso. And 
these obiections are often justified. There is no doubt that dog demonstrations have gotten 
out of hand on a few bases. They have become more important than the security mission. 
These are exceptions, however. 

Dog demonstrations are excellent instrumente (or furthering your unit's image. They 
are usually eagerly sought after by all kinds of groups-groups ranging from the boy scout 
troop to the Burgermeister's council. Here's an excellent chance to let "man's best friend" 
make friends for you. Why not provide all the demonstrations you can as long as your 
security mission doesn't suffer. The extra effort they entail will win you many public 
relations points, especially with the kids. 

TIP #13-**What's Good for the Goose is Good for the Gander." When asked what 
annoyiMi her the most about police, one woman on Blank AFB said: 'They always seem to 
break their own laws.'* What this lady was trying to say is this. The police on her base 
disregard the very Jaws they are supposed to enforce. For example, they parked their 
vehicles in spaces marked "No Parking." They drive 30 mph in zones marked 20. They 
smoked in "No Smoking" zones. No wonder the woman was annoyed. The police appeared 
above the law. This is, bad. The po/ice-like Caesar's wife -mus/ be beyond reproach. They 
should not be given special privileges. Of course there are times when emergency situations 
dictate otherwise, no one questions this; however, if your people are breaking base laws and 
regulations for their convenience, call a halt to it right now. It will improve your image in 
the public's eye, and itil make enforcement easier also. 

TIP #14-Security Police Speakers' Bureau. Another way of making friends for the 
security police is through a little device known as the Security Police NCO Speakers' 
Bureau. Now the speakers' bureau is nothing new to the public relations business-your 
base Info£,mation Officer probably has one in existence already. 

But we're talking about a speakers* bureau strictly for your security police squadron. 
One especially designed to put across your police message. One capable of playing up your 
service functk>n. 

How do you establish a speakers' bureau? Simple! Find two or three of your 
NCOs or airmen who like to speak in public-and there ar; always a few of these people 
around-have them prepare "canned" prcscnUtions on several subjects that favorably portray 
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ytm organizaUon. For •x«mple« <uch itea» aK ^'Services the Security Police Provide/* 
*hlie History ot the AF Dog Programs,** and *The AF Marlcsmanship Competition!!*' make 
good Atbjects for short presentations. Use your own imagtnation-you1l think of twenty 

Next, get a little publicity for your bureau. Your Information Officer can help you 
with thi»-maybe hell run a little blurb in the base newspaper. Also, he can put your 
speakers* names in his card file for future reference. But if you are really looking for jobs, 
let the vark>us organizations, both on and off base, know you have speakers available: The 
FTA» Boy and Girl Scouts, the officers and NCO wives* clubs, the Rod and Gun clubs, etc., 
are always looking for interesting speakers for their meetings. Believe us, if you put the 
word out, you'll get opportunities to speak. 

Just a couple words of caution. Make sure your speakers know their subjects, and, of 
coune, they must be subtle in putting across their police message. If you*ll keep these 
points in mind, a Security Police NCO Speakers* Bureau can make a lot of friends for your 
unit and base. 

TIP #15-Liet the Telephone Work for You. Do you know how your people sound on 
the telephone? Do you know how your desk sergeant sounds, for example? Does he jerk 
the phone off the hook and snap '^Hello!** into the receiver? Does he virtually dare the 
caller to ask him a question? Does he sound like he*d rather be talking to someone else? 
If so, you have problems* 

Telephone courtesy is just as important as personal contact when it comes to provid* 
ing effective police service. Yet many policemen ignore it* They forget that almost everyone 
who calls is either in trouble, scared, or wants something* The caller is usually not making 
a social call to say the least. He needs to be reassured, not harassed. And if he is given the 
**bum*8 ""ush,"' even to the slightest degree, then you have made another **enemy** for the 
unit* 

As a general rule, we recommend you have a standard phone procedure. As a minimum 
it should include: (a) a standard technique for answering the phone, (b) the requirement 
that all women be called miss, madam (ma'am), (c) that strictly military jargon oc abbrevia* 
tions not be used when talking to civilians, (d) and that your people appear patient and 
helpful And by t'le way, if you have any young ^Movers'* in your police squadron, make 
sure they don*t u^e your duty phones for long conversations with their girl friends. Nothing 
annoys a caller with a problem more than trying to call the police only to find the phone 
busy -busy-busy. 

Put the telephone to work for you. Do it by finding out how your people sound on 
the phone and then insisting on 24-hour, 7-days*a*week impartial telephone courtesy-and 
keep those lines open! 
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TIP #tS<-IU€ocnitioii and lUward-A PubUc ReUUooi Tool. U*i one thing for you, 
m tquadfoa commander, to want to improve your imi«e wkh the baet eommunity. it*t 
Mother thing to get your people to Ho it! Why not uae leeagBitioa and reward to attmulatt 
your people to do more? 

For example. aB kindi of little gimmickt can be UMd to put emphatit in your cam* 
paign. Some of theae are courtesy contetta, S^lay paaaaa, policeman of the month, articles 
about individual policemen in their hometown papers, KkK tripa, letters of appwciation 
and commendation, and awards and decorations. The bigpokit is that you must make it 
popular to be polite and courteoua-not the opposite. 

Regardless of the individual techniques you use, make it emphatically understood in the 
squadron that courtesy and service are the order-of-the-d«y. Tractice it yourself; insist that 
your NCOs practice it, and recognize and reward your airme« who practice it. While you 
should expect it, dor*t Uke it for granted! And when you find it, praise, lecognise, and 
reward it^ 

TIP #17-The Gr.^b Bag. Coniider soma of these as OOODWOiL setters! 

• If omseai, insure that foreign employees workim for Security Police don't 
•iord^* it over th r fellow countrymen. 

• Police tponsored party for local orphans. 

• Where possible, make signs polite-^not offenshre. 

• Police booth at base carnival. 

• All kinds of charity drives. 

« Selective enforcement is OK, but let the people know about it in ADVANCE! 

• Picnics between military and civilian police. 

• SP tours of base. 

• Squadron commanders should personally speak at each unit's Commander's 
Call 

• *'Coka** machines at Pass and ID for customers* use. 

• Police ooior guard and drill teams. 

• In offif^s that provide customer service, have placards reading: "SSgt John Doe 
at your service." * 
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• SF-chrilian pal dtaaar. 

• Athletic competitioni between SP children and town children. 

• An NCO "unofficially** aiaigned at liaison to other squadrons. 

• Stress the Security Policeman's "Creed.** 

TIP #18-Have a Plan. You*ve read the other TIPs by now. Maybe some sounded 
pretty good, maybe some you are already using, and maybe some won't work at your base 
at aU. We agree with aU this-but, snd this "but*' is the gist of our final TIP: If you want 
any of them to work, develop a long-range plan for improving youi unit* s public image. Keep 
the heat on good public relations by planning for it. 

We know that if we are golii^ Vuprove our image, we must provide first-class, 
friendly, and courteous police service. There's no short cut! And the surest way of 
providing this service-whether you use our TIPS or your own-Wto follow a plan. It 
doesn't have to be much-just your own predetermined scheme for winning goodwill "jotted" 
down some place. Why? Because effective public relations is no one-shot operation. 
Remember our definition of public relations: PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE PLANNED 
ACTIONS FOR OBTAINING THE PUBLICS REGARD. Planning is a key part of the 
definition, isn*t it? 

So devise your own public relations pkn. Tailor it to your base's individual needs. 
Remember, the benefits derived from winning the public's regard are many-and they 
manifest themselves in the nicest ways, too! GOOD LUQKl 
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CROWDS AND MOBS 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completing this unit ot instruction you will be 4ble to: 

• Identify types of crowds and their ictivities. 

• Identify behavior dynamics and actions of unruly crowds. 

• Identify activities of mob leaders and uctics and techniques used to Uansform 
crowds into mobs. 

• Identify preplanned mob activities. 

• Identify limitations and restrictions imposed on law enforcement officials 
performing civil disturbance duties. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although group activity set^ the scene for civil disturbances^ a crowd or mob is composed 
of individuals. It is the behavior of the individual that, in the final analysis, is important. If 
charges must be preferred growing out of group violence, individuttl persons are charged - 
not groups. t 

INFORMATION 

Raymond M. Momboisse - a member of the Riot Advisory Committee, President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement - expresses his experience and findings in bis book Riots, 
Reuoiti and Insumctions in a most ouUtanding manner. Complete the following reading 
assignment. 

Section I - The Problems - pages 5-61. 
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